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of the United States sre successfully using the — 


Fire Alarm ? Police Signal Telegraphs 


THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM-TELEGRAPA CO., 


19 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 




















..uAGENTS >. Fe 
THE POLICE TELEPHONE & SIGNAL CO., - WEBB CHANDLEE, Richmond, Ind. UTICA FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH co., 
Ashiand Block, Chicago. NEW ENGLAND GAMEWELL CO., Utiea, 'N. Y. 
THE FIRE & POLICE TELEGRAPH CO., 657 Washington Sireet, Boston. SOUTHERN ELECTRIC CoO., 
Louisville, Ky. R. A. ROSE, 230 Kearney &t., San Fraacisco,Cai. Hoen Bullding, Baltimore, Md. 











STREET SPRINKLERS, 
STREET SWEEPERS, 
ROCK CRUSHERS, 
ROAD MACHINES, 
ROAD ROLLERS, ~— 
ROAD SCRAPERS AND PLOWS. Only com- 
plete line of Road-Making Machinery on the 
market, each Machine being the leader in its line.. 


SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


AUSTIN & WESTERN. CO... Ltd. .79.N-cARPENTER sr. CHICAGO. 
NI OSLER | eae Gee eee 


Protect the municipal records-and funds of thousands of American cities and towns. 








































The United States Government furnishes First and Second class Post Offices, Sub- 
Treasuries and Land Offices with Mosler Safes. . 





Mosler Safes are unequalled in point of security. City GovernMENT uses and indorses 
Mosler Safes. 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


305 Proved e a | NEW YORK. 


Hal mec of Street Cleaning. - 
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BEST OF VENTILATION 2:22 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


THE COST IS SMALL BUT THE SATISFACTION IS GREAT. 


CHIMNEY COWL 











COMPLETE VIEW. 





NO BUILDING IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


PANCOAST @ VENTILATOR. 


Made in all sizes from 2 inches to 7 feet and ' 
Guaranteed Absolutely Stormproof with no back draught 


For sale by all dealers or by 


THE PANC@AST VENTILATOR CO. 
INCORPORATED.) : ‘ of 
Offices, 316 Philadelphia Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, PA, ’ 
a FOREIGN OFFices. LONDON, PARIS, GENEVA. 
Send for Testimonials and Discounts. 


COMPLETE VIEW- 








Who Says 


OUR APPARATUS DOES NOT 
WORK ON OTHER MAKES OF 


Fire Alarms? 


CITIES AND TOWNS USING 
OUR SYSTEM SAY THERE IS 
NOTHING LIKE IT. 





New Catalogue 


OF OUR APPARATUS READY. 
SEND FOR ONE. 


Don't Buy 


A SYSTEM UNTIL YOU HAVE 
INVESTIGATED OURS. 


Uo 


United States Fire & Police Telegraph Go., 


246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








WHAT WE WISH 


When you are prepared to put Stereopticons or 
Single Lanterns in your Schools or other Institutions 
we wish you would make the conditions such as 
would admit of the different manufacturers enter- 
ing their machines in a competition, the one giv- 
ing the best results to have the s-le. 

We have a Stereopticon made according to the 
plans laid down by the New York Board of Education, 
which we are not afraid of placing alongside of any 
other machine on the market for good results. 

Our plan is to make the very best machine at 
the very lowest cost. Our catalogue (mailed free) is 
interesting and instructive to a high degree. Send 
for it. 


J. B. COLT & COMPANY, 


120 Nassau Street, New York. 





Smoke Nuisance Abated. United 
Obnoxious Odors Destroyed. 
Smoke 
Cost of Fuel Reduced. 
Residual Products Utilized. Vapor 


THESE ARE THE PRINCIPAL ADVAN- Condensing C0, 


TAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
USING OUR 


CONDENSER. 


Our CONDENSER, simple in con- 
struction, accomplishes: First, induced 
draught, regulated at will; second, per- 
fect condensation by submersion in 

and water; third, collection of residual prod- 
ucts and provision for the utilization of 
fixed gases if in any volume. 

THESE SMOKE AND VAPOR CON- 
DENSING DEVICES are necessary for 
all public buildings, factories, smelters, 
chemical works, garbage crematories, 
gas works, etc. They save fuel, do away 
with the necessity for high chimneys, 


636 & 538 Philadelphia Bourse, and absolutely prevent smoke, vapor 


PHILADELPHIA. 


and obnoxious odors from emitting from 
chimneys. 
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Ames Building, Boston. 


Betz Building, Philadelphia. 





Rookery. Chicaco. 


THE NATIONAL CONDUIT AND CABLE CO. 


Manufactures Cement-Lined Conduits and Paper Insulated Wires and Cables for Police and Fire-Alarm 
Telegraph, Telephone and Electric Light, Underground or Aerial, 


CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE SUBWAY 


SYSTEMS. 


New York Office, Times Building. 


EXCELSIOR MACHINE WORKS. 


CHAS. HVASS, Prop., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STREET SWEEPING MACHINERY 
AND IMPLEMENTS. 
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Machine, Push and Scraper Brooms 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


509 and 511 East 118th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DESCRIPIIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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Electric Buoys Lighted by 


BISHOP CABLES 


in Lake Michigan during the World’s Fair, 
and off Sandy Hook since 1888. For inside 
wires we use the same compound as for 


underground. 
IT LASTS. 





Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 


tro —_New)\Y ork. 














WARREN FILTER 


Simple, Efficient, Economical, 


COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OF 


Coagulation, Sedimentation, Filtration. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
RESULTS CUARANTEED. 


CUMBERLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


220 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
we _Boston, Mass. 


Gordon Primary Gell. 


For Fire and Police 
Telegraph Sysiems. 





The Perfect, Modern, 
Longest-lived and most 
Economic Cell ever adopted 
by Municipalities for 
Fire and Police 
Alarm Systems. 


In use by the leading cities, railroads, tele- 


Cut showing complete 
phone and gas engine companies. 


Cell placed in jar. 


Its Established Merits. 


Discharge of constant current without polar- 
ization. - 
Non-consuniption of Elements on open circuit. 
Labor saving - needs no supervision. 
Cleanliness~no noxious odors or gases. 
Non-freezing quality at 28 degrees below zero. 
Economic.value—50% cheaper than gravity cell. 





Highly successful for Railroad Signal, Bell, 
Annunciator, Gas Engine, Motor Work and 
Marine Service. 





Cut showing cell 
without jar. 


For full information, highest testimonials, 


descriptive circular and price list, address 


The Gordon Burnham Battery Co., 


82 West Broadway, 
fer NEW YORK CITY. 
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GLASGOW—ITS MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRA- 
r & TION. 


ARTICLE I.—INTRODUCTORY, 

The civic government of Glasgow is in the hands of 
seventy-five popularly elected representatives of the 
citizens, with whom are associated the head of the 
Merchants’ House, who is known as the Lord Dean of 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


[Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York, N. Y., Post Office, August 12, 1896.] 


NEW YORK, 


MAY, 1897. $3 A YEAR. 


who are entitled to the honorable prefix of Councillor. 
One-third of the members of the board retire annually, 
one member from each ward, the retiring members being 
eligible for re-election. 

The corporation elects from among its members its 
own Office bearers, consisting of the Lord Provost, or 
chief magistrate, who isthe head of the municipality and 
first citizen ; fourteen city magistrates or burgh bailies, a 
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Guild, and the head of the Trades’ House (which consists 
of the fourteen incorporated trades, such as the fleshers, 
hammermen, maltmen, tailors, etc.), who is popularly 
a . known as the Deacon Convener of the Trades. ‘These 
two gentlemen owe their seats at the civic board to old- 
established custom and immemorial usage, and within 
recent years their presence among Glasgow’s municipal 
legislators has frequently been the subject of protest on 
the part of the democratic party, on the ground that 
present-day considerations do not warrant the perpetua- 
tion of what is really an indefensible courtesy. 
The city is divided into twenty-five municipal wards, 
each of which has a distinctive name and number, and 
each of which sends three members to the civic board, 





city treasurer (who is ex officio convener of tke corpora- 
tion finance committee,) a bailie and deputy bailie of the 
River and Firth of Clyde, who dispense justice in petty 
cases inthe Marine Police Court, and a master of works 
who is theoretically head of the building departments of 
the city, but whose functions are now purely honorary. 
The Lord Provost and the city treasurer each hold their 
appointment forthree years without re-election, in ac- 
cordance with the municipal law of the land, quite ir- 
respective of the fact that they would in the ordinary 
course as a councillor have retired before that time. 
The only hardship which this involves is suffered by the 
member who comes next in rotation in the representa- 
tion of the same ward, and who has perforce to retire a 
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year or perhaps two years before this time, and thus run 
the gauntlet of a possible opposition, but in the case 
of the other office bearers, before mentioned, if their 
term of office as ordinary members or councillors should 
expire before the end of their term as office bearers, they 
require to be reappointed to office on their re-election. 

After the annual municipal election the corporation 
divides itself into numerous committees, each having 
charge of some special department, such as finance, mar- 
kets and slaughter-houses, water, gas, electric lighting, 
bazaars and halls, parliamentary bills, public parks, city 
churches and churchyards, libraries, bridges, tramways, 
watching and lighting, etc. The proceedings of the 
various committees are reported monthly to the whole 
corporation through their printed minutes, and at the 
end of each year a statement of revenue and expend- 
iture is submitted. Unlike many American cities, no ex- 
haustive annual report of the whole year's proceedings 
is submitted. 











Tue Hon. Davip Ricumonp, Lorp Provost oF GLAscow. |(4+ 


The chairmanships, or convenerships, of the above- 
mentioned committees are honors much coveted by 
members of the municipality, and are usually bestowed 
as a reward for long, faithful and capable service. As 
‘‘one star differeth from another star in glory,” so each 
committee differs from the other in importance, and a 
system of promotion obtains, under which a member who 
has acquitted himself with credit in a minor convener- 
ship is elevated to a more important one. The most im- 


portant committee of all is the finance committee, which 
has under its immediate control all matters pertaining to 
the finances of the city, the accounts incurred by the cor- 
poration, law proceedings, heritable property, etc., and 
the convener is designated the city treasurer, and he 
occupies a position analogous only to that of the Lord 
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Provost. While the treasurership nowadays to a large 
extent is honorary, and does not carry with it any of the 
heavy responsibilities or penalties which attached to it in 
former times, it is still a position involving onerous du- 
ties and important privileges. Though he is not now 
the direct custodian of the city’s funds (that duty being 
discharged by a responsible salaried officer known as the 


city chamberlain, whose functions will be afterward ex- 


plained) he is the recognized head of its financial depart- 
ment, and it is to him his colleagues in the corporation 
look for the due and economical fulfilment of the city’s 
pecuniary obligations. 

The machinery of the corporation moves with clock- 
work regularity, each department being well equipped 
with an efficient staff. The members of the corporation 
receive no remuneration, although in London, Edinburgh 
and Dublin, the capitals of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, respectively, the chief magistrate is allowed an an- 
nual grant to enable him to maintain the dignities of his 
office and to assist in dispensing what is in some cases 
almost regal hospitality. In Glasgow, however, no such 
system prevails. ‘The Lord Provost gives his services 
gratuitously and ungrudgingly to the interests of the 
city. The occupants of the civic chair are expected—and 
in the past they have justified the expectation—tco be pre- 
pared to put their hands deeply in their pockets during 
their tenure of office, in order that they may provide 
municipal receptions, dinners and other public entertain- 
ments. He is also understood to give liberally of his 
substance to the various charitable and philanthropic in- 
stitutions in the city, and in many other ways he is called 
upon to act generously. The result is that the Lord 
Provost is usually a man of considerable wealth, and al- 
though this is practically a sve gua non for the appoint- 
ment there has in recent times been no lack of candidates 
for the office. Although the present popular occupant of 
the civic chair, the Honorable David Richmond, whose por- 
trait is reproduced herewith and who is a typical Glasgow- 
egian and an iron tube manufacturer, was the unanimous 
choice of his colleagues, his two immediate predecessors 
in office, Sir James Bell, baronet, and Sir John Muir, 
baronet, both had to fight keen battles for the coveted 
honor. ‘This competition is explained when it is remem- 
bered that, although the office involves much pecuniary 
sacrifice and carries with it many cares and responsibili- 
ties, it is the sure forerunner of many honors. For ex- 
ample, the Lord Provost is, in virtue of his office, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of the City of Glasgow, and at 
the close of his official career is usually rewarded by a 
knighthood or a baronetcy at the hands of the Queen. 

The permanent officials of the corporation are, on the 
whole, well recompensed for the services they render. 
The town clerk, who is the chief legal adviser of the city, 
receives the highest salary of any similar official in Great 
Britain, viz., £3,500 per annum. ‘The present occupant 
of that office is Sir James David Marwick, LL. D., who is 
regarded as the chief authority on municipal law in Scot- 
land and whose portrait accompanies this article. 

The next office of importance is that of city chamber- 
lain, who acts under the city treasurer and has the con- 
trol of the city’s funds. He also performs many other 
extraneous duties. Besides the city chamberlain there 
are several minor treasurerships, but these will be re- 
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ferred to in the course of the present series, when the 
departments they are connected with come to be re- 
ferred to. 

ARTICLE IIl.—TRAMWAYS, 


Tramways have been in existence in Glasgow for over 
a quarter of a century. In 1870 the corporation obtained 
from the Imperial Parliament a tramways act, authorizing 
the construction of street tramways. These were formed 
at the expense of the corporation—the Common Good, 
or accumulated funds from the various city departments, 
supplying the expenditure necessary—and have always 
been, and now are, the property of the corporation, 

When the tramway lines were originally constructed 
the whole area they covered was not within the municipal 
boundary, but, by an act passed in 1891, the most of the 
outlying districts were included within the city proper, 
and at the present time, with one or two exceptions, all 





Sik James D. Marwick, Town CLERK “tm. 
the lines are within the city boundary. ‘The lines outside 
the city are, however, the property of the corporation. 
the tramways as originally constructed were let out ona 
long lease by the corporation to a private company known 
as the Glasgow ‘Tramway and Omnibus Company, 
Limited, who worked them for a period of twenty-three 
years from July 1, 1871. 

Provision was made in the lease for the extension of 
the system and the working thereof during the currency 
of the lease. The sum to be annually paid by the 
lessees to the corporation on account of the sinking fund 
was fixed ona basis which was calculated to clear off the 
whole cost of the original tramways at the end of the 
lease. When, however, certain extensions came to be 
considered, the original principle was to some extent 
departed from, the result being that, at the expiration of 
the lease, of the £334,965 18s. 4d. shown in the corpora- 
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tion books as the total cost of the tramways, £201,470 
1s. 5d. had been cleared off by the sinking fund, so that 
the tramways debt then stood at £143,495 16s. 11d. 


Five years before the end of the lease, by an agreement 
made in 1887, negotiations were entered into for a re- 
newal of the lease, between the lessees and the corpora- 
tion. While these negotiations were in progress the 
citizens showed great interest in the subject, and began 
to evince a strong feeling in favor of the corporation 
working the tramways for behoof of the community. So 
much did this feeling grow that, at the municipal elec- 
tions in November, 1890 and 1891, this was made a test 
question. It was immediately after the very decided 
expression of opinion on the part of the citizens at the 
latter election that the town council, on November 12, 
1891, passed a resolution in favor of working the tram- 
ways as a corporation department after the expiration of 
the lease, which they were empowered to do by the act 
of 1870 and the subsequent acts. 


In accordance with that resolution negotiations were 
opened with the lessees for the acquisition of their tram- 
way, premises, plant and equipment. It was proposed 
that these should be taken over by the corporation at a 
valuation as a going concern, but it transpired that under 
this proposal the sellers still desired to claim the right to 
run opposition omnibuses. ‘The corporation could not 
consent to this view of the proposed agreement, and ne- 
gotiations were finally broken off in April, 1892. This 
brought the corporation face to face with the providing 
of new premises, plant, and equipment for their tramway 
system, then extending to over 31 miles of double track. 


During the time the negotiations were going on with 
the lessees, and for some time previously, the introduc- 
tion of mechanical traction was, as it is still, occupying 
the minds. of the corporation. Powers to work their 
tramways by mechanical or electrical motors had been 
granted to the corporation by an act obtained in 1891, 
but when the negotiations above referred to were broken 
off in April, 1892, there was no general consensus of 
opinion pointing to the adoption of any one particular 
system of mechanical traction, and the feeling was gain- 
ing ground that it might be safer to start with horse 
power and await further developments. 

Only two years now remained to provide an entirely 
new equipment for starting on a given morning to work 
the whole tramway system of the city. Such a task had 
never been attempted before, and no time was to be lost 
in making preparations. Accordingly, on the recommen- 
dation of the tramways committee, the corporation on 
June 2, 1892, adopted their minute remitting to that com- 
mittee powers to organize the new department and make 
all necessary preparations for equipping and starting to 
work the tramways on July 1, 1894, on the understanding 
that a report would be submitted to the corporation deal- 
ing with any routes which they might propose to work at 
the commencement with any other than horse power. 

The appointment of the head of the new department 
was their first duty. Mr. John Young, who had been 
about seventeen years in the municipal service as super- 
intendent of cleansing, and who had, by the unanimous 
desire of the town council, been called in to advise the 
committee, after negotiations had been finally broken off 
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with the lessees, was on July 7, 1892, formally appointed 
general manager of the corporation tramways. 

The committee then went very carefully into the 
merits of the various systems of mechanical traction. 
After the of the circum- 
stances, and keeping in view that the tramway lines 
could not be interfered with by the corporation until the 
lease had expired, they felt practically shut up to start- 
ing with horse traction over the whole system. ‘They 


fullest consideration whole 


accordingly decided to do so, and leave the question of 
conversion to mechanical traction for consideration 
when the lines were in their own hands. 

With the way thus cleared for action nine plots of 
ground suitable for tramway depots were secured, plans 
were prepared, contracts were entered into, and stables 
for over 3,500 horses, car sheds for over 300 cars and 
other vehicles, shoeing forges, and all other necessary 
appurtenances, also extensive workshops for car repairs 
and permanent-way material, general stores and gran- 
aries, with tools and machinery, were promptly pro- 
The design of the car was also carefully 
considered. After four pattern cars had been made by 
different builders, contracts were entered into for 240 
cars of the approved pattern, and interchangeable in all 


Lorries, spring vans, water vans, ambulance 


ceeded with. 


their parts, 
vans, randing machines and other necessary vehicles were 
also designed and put in hand. A saddler workshop 
was temporarily fitted up, and men employed to make 
the harness. The system of ticket check was also de- 
cided, and everything put in train for having the full 
equipment completed in time. 

In the end of February, 1894, some of the stables were 
ready to receive horses, and during the following three 
months more than 3,000 horses were purchased for the 
undertaking. Arrangements for their purchase had been 
made on broad lines, and they were brought from all 
parts—England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Canada and the United States. Unfortunately, most of 
them took influenza of a bad type, supposed to have been 
introduced with the Canadian horses. Isolation was out 
of the question, and the purchasing had to be proceeded 
with at the rate of 250 to 300 per week. When it is stated 
that in the beginning of June—within a month from the 
start—no fewer than 1,500 horses were at one time more 
or less affected, some idea of the treatment and nursing 
entailed may be formed. All the animals required to be 
tested at work and exercised. Where practicable, tem- 
porary tramways had been laid down at the respective 
depots for this purpose, as all the street tramways were 
in the hands of the lessees, and could not be used by the 
corporation. Lorries and brakes had also to be brought 
into requisition for exercising and preparing the horses 
for work. 

Under all these circumstances it was impossible to start 
the whole stud on full work right off, and no more than 
half work was attempted at first. Accordingly, on July 
1, 1894—the morning upon which the working of the 
tramways devolved on the corporation—1o8 cars were 
turned out. This number was soon increased as the 
horses became fit. 

The reception given by the citizens to the corporation 
cars left little to be desired, and their patronage of them 
was so encouraging, notwithstanding the fact that the old 


Wales, 
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lessees had procured 175 omnibuses and were using their 
whole former tramway stud to run them in opposition, 
that it was seen that more cars were necessary for the 

trafhc. Accordingly 60 more cars were 
These were all delivered during the year, and 
were gradually put into use. 


increasing 
ordered, 


The corporation, some time before the lease expired, 
had under consideration ascheme of reduced fares pre- 
The most radical pro- 
posal in the scheme was the adoption of halfpenny fares: 
for half-mile The corporation, after full con- 


pared by the general manager. 


stages. 
sideration, resolved to make this very important depar- 
ture, and halfpenny fares were adopted on all the routes 
from the commencement, ‘The corporation, it is under- 
stood, believe from the results that the halfpenny fare 
has been one of the chief causes of the wonderful develop- 
ment of traffic which has taken place. No less than 39 
per cent. of the tickets sold during the first eleven 
months were halfpenny tickets. As a further proof of 
the development of traffic the following comparison is 
given: During the four weeks ending May 25, 1894, the 
lessees Carried 4,428,518 passengers. ‘This was inclusive 
of the cars on a suburban line, then worked by them, and 
a considerable number of four-in-hand omnibuses which 
they had started to run in the city on the same routes as 
their own tramway cars. As against this the number 
carried by the corporation in the corresponding four 
weeks of 1895 was 6,114,789, an increase of 38 per cent. 
The other proposal in the scheme of reduced fares, viz., 
to prolong the stages for fares of 1d. and upward, was 
adopted shortly after the commencement. ‘These reduc- 
tions of fares, amounting in many cases to 33 per cent., 
tended to popularize the service and increase the returns, 
and they gave to Glasgow cheaper street locomotion than 
any other city in the world. 


(The subject of ‘* Tramways” will be continued and concluded in Article 
III of this series, to be published next month. These articles on Glasgow’s 
municipal administration will be continued in CITry GOVERNMENT until 
every department of that model municipality has been thoroughly treated. 
The author 1s a prominent city official of Glasgow—one in a position to deal 
with the subject with intelligence and authority.—EDITOR CITY GOVERN- 
MENT. ]} 





MUNICIPAL REPORTS RECEIVED. 


The following printed city reports have been recéived 
at this office : 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Annual Report of City Engineer. 
[1896.] From F. W. Cappelen, C. E. 

Lowell, Mass.—Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Lowell Water Board, and Reports of the Superintendent 
of Water Works and City Engineer. [1896.] From George 
Bowers, C. E. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.-Report of the Police Department. 
[1896-7.] From S. F. Arkush, clerk. 

Omaha, Neb.—Annual Report of the City Comptroller. 
[1896.] From John N. Westberg, comptroller. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Annual Report of the City Engineer. 
[1896.] From L. W. Rundlett, C. E. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Inaugural Address of Hon. George S. 
Junkins, Mayor. [January 4, 1897. ] 

Fitchburg, Mass.-Address of the Mayor and Annual 
Report of the City of Fitchburg. [1896.] From Walter A. 
Davis, city clerk. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Annual Report of the Police Depart- 
ment. [1896.| From M. N. Goss, chief of police. 

Chester, Pa.—Manual of the Public Schools. [1896.[ 
From Edward Dickerson, councilman. 

Chester, Pa.— Annual Message of Mayor Crosby M. 
Black. [1897.| From the mayor. 


Providence, R. I.—Annual Report of the City Engineer. 
From J. Herbert Shedd, C. E. 


(1896. | 
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BRICK PAVING IN AKRON. 


BY S. W. PARSHALL, CITY ENGINEER OF AKRON, OHIO. 

The first brick pavements were laid in Akron in 1890, 
and up to date there have been laid 179,483.55 square 
yards of Canton shale clay brick and 99,174.15 square 
yards of Akron shale clay brick, making in all 278,657.70 
square yards of brick pavements in our city. Our pave- 
ments are all in first-class condition, not one dollar hav- 
ing been spent on them for repairs on account of founda- 
tion or quality of brick. Furnace slag ballast, as de- 
scribed below, has met with the most favor and is now 
being used in Akron, Wherever it is necessary to exca- 
vate in our pavement we find the slag cemented to- 
gether and in as good condition as when completed. 

I will describe the method of improving North Forge 
street in Akron, where furnace slag was used as ballast, 
The 
street was first graded, 6-inch Berea curb being laid ina 


and neat Portland cement was used as joint filling. 


true line and grade, the sub-grade was trimmed, rolled, 
examined and adjusted so that the surface remaining was 
firm, uniform and of the same crown as and 
from the surface of the finished pavement. 


14 inches 
Upon the 
foundation so prepared, furnace slag was placed in such a 
manner that, when finished, the depth of the slag would 
The slag was broken into small pieces, the 
After and during 
the process of breaking the slag, it was raked and manip- 


be 8 inches. 
largest passing through a 3-inch ring. 


ulated until the surface remaining was of a uniform den- 
sity and adpearance ; then the slag was rolled with a 14- 
ton steam roller, after which all depressions were filled 
in and high places cut down, then the surface rerolled, 
and so on until the slag was thoroughly compressed, of a 
proper elevation and of a true and uniform surface. 
After the slag had thus been prepared, sand or gravel 
was scattered over the surface (in no case dumped and 
scattered) to a depth of half an inch, then the sand 
was washed into the slag until the mass was thoroughly 
soaked, and as soon as the slag would permit of rolling, 
the same was done and all defects or irregularities found 
or caused by the second rolling were repaired. 

Upon the completed slag base was placed clean, coarse 
sand 2 inches deep, raked and struck off with a tem- 
plate conforming to the crown of the pavement. The 
skids upon which the template was drawn were laid on 
arms protruding from the iron pins, which were firmly 
driven into the ground, and in no case would we depend 
on sand or gravel tamped under these skids to hold them 
The use of iron pins for these skids secures a 
better pavement, After the sand cushion was prepared, 
brick was laid in straight courses across the street, all 
joints being tight, and in the process of laying special 
attention was given to see that brick were not calked, 
forcing one in the sand farther than the other. After 
the brick were laid and barred away from the curb, and 
the pavement swept clean, the surface was rolled with a 
light horse roller (not exceeding 200 pounds to the lineal 
inch in width of roller) to firmly bed the brick. When 
the rolling was completed, the surface of the pavement 
was tried with a straightedge to detect any irregularities, 
and where same were found they were corrected. 

After the brick were laid, rolled and picked and barred 
away from the curb, tar was poured along the curb 


to place. 
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and in a joint across the street about every 100 
feet to provide for expansion and contraction, and 


to remedy, in a degree, the rumbling that is so com- 
mon in cement-filled pavements. After the tar was put 
in as above described, thin cement grout (used neat in 
Akron) was first poured over and swept into the joints 
of the brick (the brick having been first thoroughly wet 
down) until the joints were full. After the grout had 
settled and set a second and thicker coat of grouting was 
administered, and a third coat, and so on, until all joints 
were permanently filled. A thin coat of sand was spread 
over the surface thus remaining, and kept wet for four or 
five days, after which the street was thrown open to 
traffic. 

The furnace slag above described is the most success- 
ful I know of, taking cost into consideration, and I con- 
sider it nearly if not quite equal to concrete. In a short 
time it cements together and becomes nearly as hard as 
concrete and makes an ideal foundation for all kinds of 
street work, and I would recommend all cities that can 
secure slag for the same price as limestone to use it. 


MAYOR HARRISON, OF CHICAGO. 


Carter Henry Harrison, the 
mayor of Chicago, isthe seventh 
bearer of that distinguished 
name, by right of primogeni- 
ture, in as many generations of 
what its members proudly say 
is the best famiiy in America. 
He is the lineal descendant of 
that Benjamin Harrison who 
was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and is nearly 
related to the present repre- 
sentative of the families found- 
ed by Robert ‘‘ King” Carter, 
John Randolph of Roanoke, 
‘*Light Horse” Harry Lee, 
Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson. Soon after his fa- 
ther, who was five times mayor 
of Chicago, had come to this 
city from his ancestral estate of 
Clifton, near Lexington, Ky., 
his eldest son was born April 
30, 1860, at the corner of Clark 
and Harrison streets. While 
he was still an infant the family 
removed to what is now known 
as the Harrison homestead, at 
the corner of Ashland and Jack- 
son boulevards. In 1873, when 

“© he was thirteen years old, he 
was sent to Germany, where at Altenburg he spent three 
years at the gymnasium and went through the classes of 
the quarta unter-tertia and ober-tertia. 

Upon his return he entered the Jesuit College of St. 
Ignatius, in West ‘I'welfth street, Chicago, and was grad- 
uated in 1881 with honors. Thence he went to New 
Haven, where he took the course in the college of law of 
Yale University, and was graduated with the degree of 





Mayor Harrison 
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B. L. After a brief season of travel he came back to 
Chicago and began the practice of law, having been ad- 
mitted to the bar as soon as he arrived. From that time 
on he was his father’s legal adviser, for the elder Mr. 
Harrison, though himself a lawyer, had not practiced for 
many years before his death. 

In 1888 Mr. married Miss Edith Ogden, 
daughter of Judge Robert N. Ogden, who then as now 
was one of the judges of the Court of Appeals of Louisi- 
ana, and one of the most prominent citizens of New Or- 
leans. He has two children, Carter Henry, aged seven, 
and Edith Ogden, aged fifteen months. When he was 
married he resigned the membership he held in most of 
the clubs of Chicago, and is now a member of only one 
organization, the Century Road Club. 


Harrison 


He is devoted to 
his family, and seldom passes: an evening away from 
home. Mr. Harrison, though never before holding office, 
has for many years been interested in politics, He has 
once before refused, the nomination for mayor, as well as 
for State treasurer, Congress, and various local offices. 
He has, however, done much to aid his friends, and thus 
has become one of the most popular Democrats in Chi- 
cago. That he is an enthusiastic wheelman is demon- 
strated by our illustration. 


RESULT OF A GAS WAR. 


The gas war at Kansas City, Mo., is ended, but it 
leaves a lesson for other municipalities. ‘Two years ago 
the franchise of the Kansas City Gas Company, a branch 
of the gastrust, expired. The ratesit charged were $1.60 
per 1,000 feet and the company manifested no disposition 
to make a Hence, in September, 1895, the 
Missouri Gas Company, with RK. M. Snyder as its presi- 
dent, was organized and secured a franchise from the 
city, $1 per 1,000 feet being fixed as the maximum rate 
to consumers, 


reduction. 


The new company went to work, pitting in a great 
plant at an expenditure of over $2,000,000. But before 
the new company was ready to supply its customers the 
old company cut the price to 50 cents per 1,000 feet and 
has maintained this rate since. Before putting in its 
plant the new company secured 15,000 contracts from 
gas consumers in the city, but of these 15,000 subscribers 
only 6,000 have kept faith, the remainder sticking to the 
old company at the 50 cent raté. Both companies are 
now tired and are to consolidate. ‘The city council has 
consented, providing, however, that gas shall not cost 
more than $1 per 1,000 feet. 

The experience of Kansas City is valuable. It teaches 
that it is far better for an established company to deal 
fairly and liberally with its consumers and not to provoke 
expensive conflicts. When the people of Kansas City 
demanded cheaper gas, the company persisted in false 
statements. It pretended that it could not sell gas at a 
lower price, and made the usual talk that the proposed 
rate was confiscatory. Now, after spending thousands 
upon thousands of dollars, after supplying gas for two 
years at a price one-half that offered, it is glad to accept 
the city’s terms. In addition to the sums squandered 
during the fight, it is now necessary to buy out the com- 
peting company. ‘Ihe upshot is the managers of the old 
Kansas City gas company, by their pig-headedness, have 
well-nigh wrecked a valuable property, and the company, 
in the matter of rates, is not better off than if the con- 
test had been obviated by fair treatment. 
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PEORIA’S NEW LIBRARY BUILDING. 


The new public library building, at Peoria, Ill., is a 
beautiful structure In 
detail the new library is modern, ‘The building occupies 


and a model in its line. every 


a site near the business centre of the city, across the 
building. 
at a cost of $16,000. 


Government The ground 


The 


street from the 
was purchased by the city 
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{ 
contract price of the splendid structure reared J 
it was $62,000, but, with accessories, will reach 
$3,000 more than that sum. The new library is 
three stories high. The first’ story is of red sand- 


stone, the next of red brick, trimmed with sand- 
stone. In the rear is a five-story stockrdom, in 
which the book treasures will be kept. It is as 


elie 
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fireproof as the ingenuity of man can make it. 
Within its walls can be placed a bibliotheca of 200,000 
volumes, although not one-half of its capacity will be 
called into use. The building will be used for purposes 
other than library. The board of school inspectors 
will have their headquarters here. The Peoria Scientific 
Association will be given room for its interesting 
museum, and other cognate city departments will be 
given a place in the spacious building. ‘The second 
floor will be used for the delivery rooms and the cozy 
reading rooms. Special study rooms for the use of 
professional people have been provided, and the Peoria 
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THE CHARTER FOR GREATER NEW YORK. 


On Wednesday, May 5, Governor Black signed the 
Greater New York charter, and the legal existence of the 
new city will begin on January 1, 1898. The area of the 
new city will be 359.75 square miles and the population 
will be 3,200,000, making it second only to London in 
area and population. The mayor of Greater New York, 
who will be elected in November, will serve for four years, 

The distinguishing feature of the new city is that it 
will enjoy a greater measure of home rule than was ever 
conceded to a municipal organization in the State. In 





New Pusiic LisrAry Buitpinc, Peoria, IL. s 


Art League has been remembered by the placing at its 
disposal of a pretty apartment. Modern mural art has 
been ably exposed in the decorations of the new library. 
The roof forms a clerestory over an open well, and the 
walls have been decorated in the style of Puvis de 
Chavannes. The public library was formed in 1855 in 
the union of the public and mercantile libraries. The 
splendid new building was erected without the aid of 
taxation and is entirely free from debt. E. S. Willcox is 
the librarian. 





—The total enrollment at the public schools of Butte, 
Mon., is 4,570, and the average daily attendance is 
3,406.46, A year ago the total enrollment was 3,831. 


—The appropriations for the support of the city gov- 
ernment of Buffalo, N. Y., as finally passed by the com- 
mon council, amount to $6,347,771.77.. The estimated 
resources are $2,815,703.10, leaving $3,532,068.67 to be 
raised by taxation, 


future there will be no necessity to go to Albany for per- 
mission to issue bonds for public improvements. ‘The 
local legislature will attend to that. 

The Greater New York charter provides for two legis- 
lative houses. It also establishes minority representation. 
The upper house is composed of twenty-nine members, 
elected from large council districts containing an average 
population of more than 350,000, and a lower house, con- 
sisting of sixty members, one elected from each assembly 
district in the new territory. The term of members of 
the upper house is four years, and of the lower house two 
years, 

Persons who have held the position of mayor of Greater 
New York will have aseat in the upper chamber as long as 
they live. Heads of departments also can sit in the lower 
chamber while they hold office, but neither can vote. 

The new city can establish ferries without the consent 
of the Legislature, build bridges, docks, tunnels, con- 
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struct parks, school houses, public buildings, open streets, 
and create transit routes. 

It cannot, however, change the character of govern- 
ment, because whatever power it derives is bestowed by 
the State, and the State, in matters of principle, must be 
paramount. 

A conspicuous feature of the charter is that which pre- 
vents the city from giving to corporations franchises in 
All franchises bestowed must revert to the 
municipality in twenty-five years. 

Another feature is the provision for the board of pub- 
This board will have jurisdiction 
over bridges, streets and avenues and the water and 
It embraces the following departments : 
Highways, street cleaning, sewers, public buildings, water 
supply and bridges. The board has a president, whose 
duty it will be to enforce harmonious action upon the 
heads of all departments represented in it. 
servient to the board of estimate and apportionment. 

Chapter 1 of the charter designates the territory com- 
posing the Greater New York and divides the new city 
into the following boroughs: Manhattan, the Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond. 

The second chapter of the charter deals with the legis- 


perpetuity. 


lic improvements. 


sewer systems, 


It is sub- 


lative department, consisting of two houses—the council 
and the board of aldermen. The president of the coun- 
cil is elected by the city at large, while the president 
of the board of aldermen is elected by the board itself 
from its own membership. The president of the council 
possesses all the powers now enjoyed by the president of 
the board of aldermen, including that of acting as mayor 
during absence from the city or illness of the chief 
magistrate. The salary of the president of the council is 
$5,000 a year. 

The council has power to appoint a city clerk, who 
shall hold office for six years and receive a salary of $7,000 
a year. 

‘The municipal assembly has power to acquire addi- 
tional water works ; it can restrict the height of build- 
ings and grant railroad and ferry franchises. It can 
amend and repeal ordinances relative to police, health, 
park, fire and building regulations. It can authorize the 
construction and establishment of markets, parks, park- 
ways, boulevards, driveways, bridges, etc., and has 
power to issue bonds to carry out all such improve- 
ments. In it is also vested full control over municipal 
ordinances. It can assign places for holding courts of 
special and general sessions, magisterial and police 
It can also fix the salaries of city officials upon 
It is the 


courts, 
the recommendation of the board of estimate. 
trustee of public property. 

The mayor holds office for four years and receives a 
salary of $15,000 a year. He is ineligible for election a 
second term unless one term intervenes. He appoints 
all heads of departments except elective officers and can 
remove all officials whom he appoints during the first six 
months of his term. ‘The commissioner of accounts can 
be removed at any time. All the powers enjoyed by the 
mayor of the present city of New York are given the 
mayor of Greater New York. 

A new department created by the charter is that of the 
municipal statistical commission, composed of not less 
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than three nor more than six persons, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, and whose duty it shall be to pre- 
serve and publish statistical matter of general interest 
relating to the city. 

The administrative departments are as follows:  Fi- 
nance, law, police, parks, buildings, charities, correction, 
fire, docks and ferries, taxes and assessments, education, 
health, and the following departments represented in the 
board of public improvements, viz., water supply, high- 
ways, street public 
bridges. 


cleaning, sewers, buildings and 

The municipal civil service board consists of three or 
more commissioners, who shall serve without compensa- 
tion, and who are appointed by the mayor. 

The comptroller, whois the head of the finance depart- 
ment, is elected for four years and receives an annual 
salary of $10,000. He appoints his subordinates and is 
a member of all the city boards except the board of pub- 
lic improvements. 

The city chamberlain is appointed by the mayor and 
holds office for four years ata salary of $12,000. 

The sinking fund commission, which consists of the 
mayor, comptroller, chamberlain, president of the coun- 
cil and chairman of the finance committee of the board 
of aldermen, is invested with all the powers now held 
by that body. The recorder, under the new charter, is 
not a member of this board. 

The board of estimate is composed of the mayor, comp- 
troller, corporation counsel, president of the council and 
president of the department of taxes. 

The head of the law department is known as the cor- 
poration counsel. He is appointed for four years by the 
mayor, and receives a salary of $15,000 a year. In addi- 
tion to the main office of the corporation counsel, which 
is located in the borough of Manhattan, there will be 
branch offices for the borough of Brooklyn, and, in the 
discretion of the corporation counsel, for the boroughs 
of the Bronx, Queens and Richmond, or for any of them. 
One bureau shall have charge of street openings, another 
shall recover penalties for violation of municipal ordi- 
nances, and a third shall collect arrears of personal taxes. 

The fire department is single headed. The commis- 
sioner shall be appointed by the mayor and shall hold 
office for six years. His salary is $7,509 a year. ‘The 
fire commissioner appoints a deputy commissioner, who 
will have an office in Brooklyn and have supervision over 
the fire departments of the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens. ‘The members of the uniformed force of New 
York, Brooklyn aad Long Island are graded according to 
their term of service after January 1, 1898, the same 
as in the present fire department in New York city, and 
inay be assigned to duty anywhere in Greater New York. 
The graded and paid fire department system will be ex- 
tended to the boroughs of Queens and Richmond, and 
the volunteer departments in those boroughs will be dis- 
banded. ‘There will be three bureaus in the department, 
viz., the extinguishing of fires, in charge of a ‘chief of 
the department”; the execution of laws relating to sales 
and use of combustibles, in charge of an ‘‘inspector of 
combustibles,” and the bureau for the investigation of 
fires, in charge of ‘‘ fire marshals.” ‘The latter will have 
a branch office in Brooklyn. 
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The fire commissioner will make all appointments of 
bureau heads and appoint firemen on the recommenda- 
tion of the chief of the department. 

Chief of the department, 
$6,000 ;*deputy chief, $4,000 ; battalion chiefs, $3,000 ; 
foremen, $2,500; assistant foremen, $1,800; engineers, 


The salaries are as follows : 


$1,600. The uniformed members are divided into four 
grades—members of first grade receive $1,400 ; second 
grade, $1,200; third grade, $1,000, and fourth grade, 
$800. After January 1, 1898, those appointed shall be 
considered in the fourth grade, and after service of one 
year shall be advanced to the third grade, and after 
additional yearly service will be promoted until they 
reach the first grade. 

The members of the Brooklyn and Long Island City 
fire departments will receive the same pay as at present, 
but after three years’ service will be promoted to the first 
grade, and thereafter be on the same footing as the fire- 
men on Manhattan Island. 

Fire marshals hereafter may conduct legal examinations 
for the purposes of inquiring into causes of fire. They 
are empowered to issue subpoenas and compel the attend- 
ance of persons as witnesses ; they are also empowered 
to administer oaths to the witnesses, and any person 
who swears falsely can be convicted of perjury, the same 
as in any court, 

The police board is bi-partisan, and consists of four 
commissioners, whose salaries are $5,000 each and each 
of whom shall serve four years, except that those first 
appointed shall serve for one, two, three and four years 
respectively, so that the term of office of only one com- 
missioner shall expire each year. ‘The park police and 
the Brooklyn Bridge police are merged with the metro- 
politan police. There will be one chief, five deputy 
chiefs, ten inspectors, captains not to exceed in number 
one to each fifty of the total number of patrolmen, ex- 
cept in the rural portions of the city; sergeants not to 
exceed four to each fifty of the total number of patrol- 
men, roundsmen the same in number as sergeants, forty 
surgeons and sufficient doormen and detective sergeants. 
The number of patrolmen is limited to 6,382. 

There are seven grades of salaries for policemen, rang- 
ing from $800 to $1,400 a year, and the increase is at the 
rate of $100 a year. The Long Island policemen, who 
now receive $900, will begin on the sixth grade, and the 
Brooklyn policemen now receiving $1,200 will begin in the 
$1,250 grade and ina year can reach the highest grade. 
This equalization of salaries is made because the Greater 
New York commission did not consider it proper that 
Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island policemen 
should begin on the same salaries as the policemen on 
Manhattan Island, where the cost of living is dearer. 

The salaries of the higher officers are as follows : Chief, 
$6,000 ; deputies, $5,000 ; inspectors, $3,500 ; captains, 
$2,750; surgeons, $2,000; sergeants, $2,000 ; rounds- 
men, $1,500, and doormen, $1,000. 

The bureau of elections shall be in the borough of 
Manhattan, with branches in other boroughs, ‘The su- 
perintendent of this bureau shall receive $6,000 a year, 
and the chiefs of the branch offices salaries not exceeding 
$4,000 in Brooklyn and $1,500 in other boroughs. 

The department of docks will consist of three com- 
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missioners, all of whom shall be residents of the city, 
and one of whom shall be elected president every year. 
The president’s salary is $6,000, and the salaries of the 
other two commissioners $5,000 each. The term of 
office of each commissioner is six years, except that those 
first elected shall serve for two, four and six years re- 
spectively, The powers of the board are practically the 
same as the powers of the present dock commissioners, 
with some enlargement. 

Manhattan and the Bronx will retain the educational 
system now in vogue in New York city, and Brooklyn 
will have its present system of education. ‘There will be 
forty-five school commissioners in Brooklyn, twenty-one 
in Manhattan and the Bronx, and nine in each of the 
boroughs of Richmond and Queens, Each commissioner 
will be appointed for three years. 

The central board of education will consist of nineteen 
members, composed of the chairmen of each of the four 
school boards and ten delegates elected by the boards of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, and five elected by the board 
of Brooklyn. ‘The present members of the various 
boards of education will serve out their terms. The new 
board goes into effect on February 1, 1898. 

The health department will consist of five commission- 
ers, the health officer of the port, the president of the 
police board and three persons named by the mayor, 
two of whom shall be physicians. The commissioner 
not a physician shall be president. ‘The terms of office 
of the last three commissioners shall be six years. The 
salary of the president is $7,500 a year, and the salaries 
of the other two appointive commissioners $6,000 a year 
each. . 

The health board will possess the same extraordinary 
powers to regulate the health of the city which the 
existing health board in the present city of New York 
possesses. It will have offices in all the boroughs. The 
sanitary superintendent (salary $6,000) will be the 
executive officer of the board. 

The powers of the various tax departments now in exist- 
ence in the territory of the Greater New York are perpet- 
uated in the main in the new department, which consists 
of five commissioners, one of whom shall be a lawyer and 
another of whom shall be designated by the mayor as 
president of the board, and who shall receive a salary of 
$8,000 a year and hold office for six years. The other 
four commissioners hold office for four years and receive 
$6,000 a year each. 

The deputy commissioners will be appointed by the 
board and shall not exceed forty in number, but the 
board of estimate may authorize an increase. The 
deputies receive $2,700 a year. 

The board of assessors consists of five persons, to 
be appointed by the mayor, each of whom shall receive 
$3,000 a year. 

The board of public improvements is composed of the 
commissioners of each of the six departments heretofore 
named, as well as the mayor, corporation counsel, comp- 
troller, and an official known as the president of the 
board. Each commissioner of a department hasadminis- 
trative jurisdiction and appoints his subordinates. 

Each of the six commissioners in the board is appointed 
for a term of six years, and will receive a salary of $7,500 
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a year. The commissioner of water supply may have a 
deputy in each borough. 

‘The commissioner of highways, subject to the action 
of the board, controls the opening, altering, widening 
and grading of streets, and assumes the powers now ex- 
ercised by the commissioner of street improvements of 
the ‘l'wenty-third and ‘Twenty-fourth wards. 

The street-cleaning commissioner has pretty much the 
same powers as are held by that official now. He can 
establish bureaus and appoint deputies. The employees 
of his department are divided into a clerical and uni- 
formed force. Members of the uniformed force may be 
fined up to thirty days’ pay, suspended or dismissed on 
Members of 
the clerical force of the present department may be ap- 


evidence satisfactory to the commissioner. 


pointed on the new one after a non-competitive examina- 
tion. 

The title of the commissioner of sewersindicates the na- 
ture of the duties of his office. He can establish branch 
offices and appoint deputies as in the case of the other 
commissioners in the board. In like manner the com- 
missioner of the department of public buildings has 
charge of the care, lighting and heating of all the build- 
ings belonging t» the city. 

The commissioner of the department of bridges will 
have supervision over all the bridges in the city and gen- 
eral charge of the control, care, matntenaice and opera- 
tion of the Brooklyn bridge, superseding the present 
bridge commissioners, 

The charter provides for twenty-two districts of local 
improvements, each bounded by the lines of the senator- 
ial districts laid down by the constitution of the State. 
Each district has a board of local improvement, each 
board consisting of the president of the borough wherein 
the district is located, and of each member of the munic- 
ipal assembly who is resident of such local improvement 
district. The members of the local boards receive no 
compensation as such. 

The five borough presidents are elected every four 
years, 
and the Bronx receive salaries of $5,090 a year, and 
those of Richmond and Queens $3,000 each. 

There will be three commissioners of the charities 
department—one for Manhattan and the Bronx, one for 
Brooklyn and Queens and one for Richmond. ‘The 
former two shall receive salaries of $7,500 a year and the 
latter a salary of $2,500a year. ‘The term of office of 
each commissioner is fixed at six years, but those first 
appointed shall serve two, four and six years respectively, 
as named. The mayor specifies, when appointing the 
commissioners, the boroughs over which they have juris- 
diction. The commissioner appointed for the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx shall be president of the 
board. Subject to general rules, each commissioner will 
have jurisdiction over the several classes of institutions 
within the borough for which he is appointed. 

There is but one commissioner of correction, who 
receives $7,500a year, and who has exclusive manage- 
ment of all institutions in his department. He can 
appoint and remove all subordinates and can make rules 
for the government of the institutions under him. His 


principal office will be in the borough of Manhattan, with 
a branch office in the borough of Brooklyn, 
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Convict labor can be employed to manufacture such ar- 
ticles as are required for ordinary use in the institutions 
under the control of the commissioner, or for the use of 
any department of the city of New York, or in preparing 
or building sea walls. At the request of any commis- 
sioner of charities the commissioner of correction may 
detail and designate inmates of the public charitable in- 
stitutions to work, 

The park department is modelled on an entirely differ- 
ent principle from that which exists at present. There 
will be three commissioners, but each will receive a sal- 
ary of $5,000 a year. Besides, there is an art commis- 
sion, which comprises the mayor, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, president of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, president of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, a painter, sculptor, architect and three 
other citizens, all of whom shall have exclusive control 
of all matters relative to art in public parks and streets. 
No member of this commission receives a salary as such, 
but the commission has power to appoint the necessary 
subordinates, 

Of the three park commissioners one will have admin- 
istrative jurisdiction in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
Richmond, one in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 
and the third in the borough of the Bronx. Each park 
commissioner may appoint his own subordinates. The 
term of office of each commissioner is six years. 

Instead of one commissioner for the department of 
buildings there will be three, each of whom shall be a 
competent builder or architect. The commissioner for 
Richmond and Queens will receive only $3,500 a year, 
but the other two will receive $7,000 apiece. ‘The com- 
missioner for Manhattan and the Bronx will be president 
of the board. 

Municipal courts are instituted in place of the present 
civil courts, but the civil justices now in office will pre- 
side in these courts until the end of their terms. ‘lhe 
salary of these justices is $6,000 a year, except in Kich- 
mond and Queens, where it is $5,000. Municipal jus- 
tices must have five years’ experience in law practice. 
New justices will serve for terms of ten years. They 
must be elected, but the mayor can fill vacancies. No 
justice of a municipal court can practice law during his 
term of office. ‘There will be eleven municipal courts in 
Manhattan, five in Brooklyn, three in the Bronx, two in 
Queens and two in Richmond. The additional justices 
necessary will be appointed by the incoming mayor. 


‘Municipal courts will have jurisdiction in cases involving 


$500, instead of in cases involving half that amount, as at 
present. Justices appoint their own subordinates. 


—Mayor McGuinness, Commissioner of Public Works 
Smith and Dr. Swarts, of Providence, R. I., recently 
visited Bridgeport, Conn., for the purpose of inspecting 
the Holthaus system of garbage reduction. ‘Their opin- 
ion of the process was very favorable. ‘lhe garbage 
from the time it is put into the digester, as the boiling 
tank is called, until turned out, in an inoffensive form, is 
under seal. ‘lhe gases are burned under the boiler, and 
the products—clean grease and a fertilizing powder— 
have no disagreeable odor. A person 1o feet from the 
building could not tell that garbage was being treated, 
and inside the works there is only a smell suggestive of 
burnt sugar. The demonstration that garbage can be 
boiled, pressed, dried and ground without creating a 
nuisance was complete, 
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The accompanying table, showing the indebtedness and 
assessed valuations of fifty cities, was compiled from the 
latest financial statements made by the cities. All of 
the assessed valuations are for the year 1896. None of 
the statements from which the debt figures were taken 
is dated prior to January 1, 1897. It is impossible to 
present in this condensed and convenient form a com- 
parative statement of the debts of municipalities that will 
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figures given here show the gross bonded debt in every 
case, including bonds issued for water, school and all 
other purposes. Therefore in making comparisons 
between any of the cities it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the assets, in the way of water and light plants, 
school and other public buildings, bridges, sewers, etc., 
of the cities concerned in any particular comparison. A 
table which is now in preparation, and which will be 
published in the next issue of Ciry GOVERNMENT, will 
show the value of the assets of these fifty cities. 


City Population,’ Bonded Debt. Floating Debt SinkingFund. Net Debt my Assessed = ValDarion 
oi ; " on, me cépita. Valuation. capita. 

Fall Rivet, Masa. occ. ccarenss 97,000 $4,160,500 | wo... $896,813 $3 263,686 $33.64 $69,099,596 $714.36 
Evansville, ING. oc 6cc cee: cove 62,000 ra ee are oo ee 2,177,000 35.11 26,644,495 429.74 
FROUMOM EGE.*  6de-kceseduens 60,000 1,857,300 SHIZGOO | lke: 1,969,300 32.82 22,827,055 380.45 
Elizabeth, N..F . ....cscaeses 44,000 3,376,520 hea 2,557 3,373,963 76.68 16,577,131 376.75 
"etre Fravte, ING... ..:6se0ceces 40,000 Cee E  laeskad UE eee 345,000 8.62 20,522,060 51+.05 
Wilhiamanort, Pa. ...... 0.00 30,000 753,500 eae 21,960 731,540 24.38 9,150,000 305.00 
Eid ClOMEA WO <6 a sni cisceetere’s 30,000 554,500 or 105,268 449,232 14.97 12,258,393 408.61 
Decatur, Ill.. ... i ere re ee 27,000 80,000 21,900 14,927 86,972 3.22 3,372,022 | 124.88 
DTITSIMLOM, EB: eco cicidiee se voxeas 26,000 ME . staeeas. YP | waned 263,000 | 10.11 5,879,722 226.13 
SUPOCTION; WiGe. is 0csiecsssieess 26,000 2,297 .801+ ahaa aes 2,297 , 801+ $8.45 12,545,129 482.50 
New Albany, Ind ......scccse0s 23,000 381,000 ae 389,234 oon eo ae ee 
Cedar Rapids, Ia......... sees 22,000 120,000 159,669 23,112 256,557 11.66 14 086,893 640.31 
NGWNOSC RS cs dick dé nclds waves 21,000 GUNG 6 Seseee sr eee es 551,000 26.23 36,948,100 1,759.43 
ee eee | 20,000 107,500 CGO |. encks 115,500 5.77 6,388,765 319.43 
Oecen, Cea ose ccwtieveawcecs | 17,000 508,000 80,000 30,000 558,000 32.82 10,536,839 619.81 
NACEIBOU WWE 6: 8.55. ovis menace | 16,000 a, | 25,000 290,500 18.15 7,550,957 471.93 
Ogdenspare, N.Y... 6... econ sec 15,000 (ol ll ier. meee 158,000 10.53 3,930,945 261.06 
Hagerstown, Md... .....6s.065- 15,000 oni ell MOC One Cae $3,800 5.58 5,000,000 333.33 
MGCLOPG, MON oo< icc ckicbe cane | 14,000 1,105,000 337,681} 169,804 1,272 877 90.91 17 719,100 1,265.65 
a | er | 138,000 OO ae ere mee ee 52,500 4.03 4,532,750 348.67 
Anaconda, Mon...........ccees 13,000 GeGor f° voces 28,000 31,000 2.28 2,564,740 197.28 
WOUOINOs BMG <4 bslncbe + vawdanes | 12,000 121,000 4 000 9 629 115,371 9.61 4,500,735 375.06 
WSR, VE osc cree oteaenees 12,000 heme | lkéeee, “T <eeeae 160,000 13.33 3,801,200 316.76 
Ogawa Gh 11,000 nes ee ceo 211,200** 19.20 2,679,675 243.60 
SEINE, I0s Bienes vvsaveweres 11,000 27,000 GOP i .cexs: 33,000 3.00 a weet 
CAPCDGRO” MAbs 5. Oia s Sema ons 11,000 60,000 corre 1,000 59,000 5.36 2,367,845 215.25 
MGGGWUIG, Peisecics cocesecedises | 11,000 (oo i. eee 21,472 54,228 4.92 2,160,714 196.42 
West Chester, Pa ... .....¢-0. 10,000 Game). -seeece | “saaees 75,000 7.50 6,900,000 690.00 
Spartanburg, S. Co. .i..6sccee 10,000 yo et ee er 49,500 4.95 2,500,000 250.00 
TOCOMGCR : MEGS 25. vcisieincu veces 10,000 547 ,5004+ 5,600 34,774 518,325 51.83 4,000,000 400,00 
Bloomleld, NW. J... .ccesccsaeen 10,000 142,500 SEOOO | cccslee 167,500 16.75 3,480,375 348.03 
ge a ee 10,000 95,000 ers ae 95,000 9.50 3,800,000 380.00 
POrBINOWEN. IN Flee 0: cedine wees 10,000 870,500 55,000 169,950 755,550 | 75.55 8,214,714 821.47 
COMMBDNG. TNE: t: occ Soke ewes 10,000 79,000 7,129 6,464 79,665 7.96 4.290,910 429,09 
(ROMOUG Ne Oca daiwa Harninioece cis 10,000 Ge) cccuee MP | goers 230,000 23.00 5,227,600 522.76 
Gsletis ‘Wane, No. a di. dccce ees 10,000 272,000 Wgeee te.) -seasex 34,134 3 .41 5.814,903 581.49 
re 10,000 335,000 veeee | 335,000 33.50 1,053,641 105.36 
Rochester, N. H............- 8,000 323,500 38,000 | 1,500 360,000 | 45.00 3,714,662 464.33 
Wakefield, Mass........... .. 8,000 273,000 il; < Ser 274,312 | 24.28 6,338,570 792.32 
Crawfordsville, Ind _... ...... 8.000 55,000 15,000 5,000 65,000 | 8.12 4,153,175 519.14 
Revere: Mase. ... ccecce cece 7,000 23.000 aud ’ oe 23,000 3.28 7,886,200 1,126.60 
MR EE sii os ceadbnnssawax 7,000 Shuee | ° Leet 8,000 23,000 | 3.28 516,304 73,75 
PO Bl csactinccrakee cetiil 7,000 73,000 Oe ree 98,000 | 14.00 2,000,000 285 71 
DG SOO Oe acdecwa asa ovens 6,000 30,000 6,000 24,000 | 4.00 234,000 39 00 
OPGRRO” DEORE. « cine dac.cceine 5,000 189,000 oreo) steed 231,850 | 46.37 2,853,910 570.78 
LGOXittOat, INOS c6coecins co dtie ar 5,000 | No bonds. wears .. Jacwcae 2,000 .40 1,073,336 214.66 
Marshall, Mo.......++.++- yeoe} 5000 | ee 1,200 | 4,800 | 96 1,243,599 | 248.71 
See oe 5,000 | Dae bs Swose.. f ) Seen 25,500 | 5 10 594,678 118.93 
pe ee Ree ae 5,000 ne): wamies 1. eee 36,000 | 7.20 800,000 160.00 
ROU, “Ths sos +0 eens teases 5,000 39,000 6,000 ont 1,946,340 389.26 


45,000 9.00 





**This includes $76,900 of street improvement bonds to be paid by special assessment, and $72,509 of water bonds to be paid 


from revenue of water department. 


++Frederick, Md., owns electric light plant, valued at $17,000 ; water works, cost $150,000, and city hall, valued at $50,000. 


tThis includes $85,000 of notes in anticipation of taxes. 








not be misleading, unless a proper explanation accom- 
panies the figures. ‘The table presented herewith shows 
the total bonded indebtedness, the floating debt and the 
sinking fuad of each city represented. ‘The net debt is 
the total of the bonded and floating debts, less the amaunt 


of the sinking fund. It will be noticed that some of the 


cities have no floating debt, some have no sinking fund, 
and some have neither floating debt nor sinking fund ; 
only one city in the table is without bonded debt. rhe 





FROM A CITY PURCHASING AGENT. 


MERRILL, Wis., April 23, 1897. 
Ciry GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY: _ 

Inclosed find money order for $3 as subscription to 
City GOVERNMENT for one year. 1am well pleased with 
the three issues I have received, and have already secured 
more than $3 worth of information from them. As long 
as I hold a city office I shall be one of your subscribers, 

CarRL F, HANKWITZ 
Purchasing Agent, City of Merrill. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP ON A SMALL SCALE. 


As there is much interest in the subject of electric 
lighting, and wide difference of opinion relative to the 
benefits accruing to the people from municipal ownership 
of this service, some facts about the municipal ownership 
and operation of an electric lighting plant in Johnson, 
Vt., may be of interest to your readers. 

This little village, with a population of about 400 souls, 
established its plant in 1894, at a cost of $7,000. It 
operates fifty incandescent lamps of 32-candle power for 
public street lighting, and 750 incandescents of 16-candle 
power for commercial purposes. The plant is run by 
water power. 

The rates per annum for the commercial lamps, as 
copied from a circular of ‘* Rates, Rules and Regula- 


tions’’ put out by the village trustees, are as follows, 
viz. : 
STORES, OFFICES, ETC. 

For each light, . ; . $3.00 
Each light in cellar or back room, : : . . 2.00 
PUBLIC HALLS, 

Each light, ‘ , : ; ‘ : ; ; . 2.00 
Each footlight, ‘ ; ° ; : ‘ ' . 1.00 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 

For lights in each living room or hall, ‘ ; . 3.00 
For extra light in each living room or hall, . . 
Each light in cellar, ‘ ; ; ‘ ; , . 1.00 

First light in each sleeping room, bathroom or 
pantry, : : ‘ : : , : : . 1.50 

Each extra light in sleeping room, bathroom or 
pantry, ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : . ‘ : . 1.00 

Each light in barn or shed, . ; ‘ . ; . 1.00 


When meters are used, and this applies only to private 
residences, churches, halls, hotels and manufactories, the 
rate is only one-third of a cent per hour. This rate is 
based upon 16-candle power lights. 

Notwithstanding these low rates, a prominent citizen 
of Johnson, though unable to give the cost of street 
‘*It is covered, however, by the 
The lights are run from dark 


lights per year, says, 
revenue on house lights.” 
until 11.30 P. M. 

When we consider that the profit on 750 incandescent 
commercial 16-candle power lamps, at the low rate 
charged, pays the cost of fifty street lamps of 32-candle 
power, it certainly devolves upon the managers of private 
companies to explain to their patrons the reasons for the 
much higher rates charged by them for this necessity of 
modern life. HENRY R. LEGATE. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING IN ST. LOUIS. 


According to the annual report of Superintendent 
O’Reilly, of the lighting department of St. Louis, the 
streets, alleys and public places of that city were lighted, 
on the first day of April, with 3,903 incandescent and 
2,313 arc lamps. Of these, 2,109 incandescent lamps 
and 1,093 arc lamps were in the district north of Wash- 
ington avenue, while 1,794 incandescents and 1,219 arcs 
were in the southern division of the city. On that day 
the public buildings and institutions of the city used 
5,436 incandescent and 73 arc lamps. ‘The companies 
doing the city lighting have all along been in arrears, 
Under their contract lamps must be in position within 
thirty days after the order is given. On April 1, 248 
arc lamps ordered on or before March 1 had not yet been 
placed in service. 
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Last year’s appropriation for public lighting amounted 
to $382,400. ‘The total expenditure during the year was 
$336,078.55, leaving a balance of $46,321.45, to be re- 
turned to the general fund. Electric lights used in the 
streets and alleys during the year cost $214,892.92; 
gaslights, $38,875.37; maintenance of gasoline lamps, 
$4,617.39; salaries, $18,144.35, and the lighting of public 
buildings, $55,954.05. 





INSURANCE ON CITY PROPERTY. 


John E, Farnham, mayor of Malden, Mass., recently 
submitted a statement to the council showing that dur- 
ing the past twenty years the city of Malden had paid 
out $17,437.18 for insurance, and had received only 
$2,291,11 for losses. 

‘«'These figures,”” Mayor Farnham says, ‘‘do not prove 
that-in the next twenty years we may not have many 
serious fires, but nevertheless they are suggestive that a 
less expensive method of insuring city buildings can be 
safely adopted. With the erection of new buildings each 
year the insurance account of the city has been steadily 
growing, until the annual cost will soon be $2,000. ‘The 
custom in vogue in Malden is to insure each building 
separately, until at the present time the cityis paying 
premiums on $331,200 of insurance. 1 believe that this 
practice of insuring each building is wholly unnecessary. 
Based upon the past, we could appropriate $1,000 annu- 
ally for an insurance fund and amply protect the city. 
This fund could be placed at interest and the city would 
be benefited rather than the insurance companies.” 

The mayor also suggests the idea of taking out a 
blanket policy to the amount of $100,000 to cover all the 
city buildings, rather than carrying a separate policy for 
each building. 


OFFER FOR A CITY GAS PLANT. 


The city of Richmond, Va., has received an offer for 
its gas plant, which has been successfully conducted by 
the municipality for some years. William J. Payne, rep- 
resenting capitalists who are introducing acetylene gas in 
Richmond, has offered to purchase the city. works at 
$1,000,000 cash. In case the city accepts this offer Mr. 


.Payne guarantees to furnish illuminating gas at a price 


not exceeding $1 per 1,000, and at a saving of at least 50 
per cent. to the consumer. It is also proposed to furnish 
fuel gas at 40 cents per 1,000, and to supply a number of 
charitable institutions with illuminating gas in the city 
free of charge, the city to get its gas at 73 cents per 
1,000, 


PAVING BIDS AT DETROIT. 


Bids opened on May 1 by the Detroit, Mich., board of 
public works for paving five streets showed a remark- 
able decrease in the prices demanded by contractors, 
Brick paving has gone down from 25 to 30 cents per yard, 
and cedar block paving was 40 cents per yard less than 
the average of last year. Whereas the prices for cedar 
block work in 1896 were $1.54, $1.46, $1.52, $1.39 and 
the like, the price on the one street to be paved with 
cedar was made $1.05. Brick paving that cost last year 
$1.95 and $1.77 was given out at $1.56, $1.48 and $1.69. 
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The city of Des Moines, Ia., is learning a great deal 
about public lighting. Some months ago Mayor MacVicar 
began to agitate the subject, and now it is quite certain 
that Des Moines will sooner or later own its own lighting 
plant. ‘The city is now paying a company $126 per year 
each for arc lamps on all-night schedule and $90 on 
moonlight schedule. It costs about $55,000 a vear to 
light the streets and public buildings under the present 
contract. Recently the council, by resolution, pledged 
themselves to submit to a vote of the people the propo- 
sition to build a municipal electric light plant. ‘Then 
they called for bids for the purpose of ascertaining what 
the required plant would cost. The city engineer and 
Frank Bb. Rea, of Chicago, who has been retained as con- 
sulting engineer, are positive that the acceptance of any 
of the bids submitted would be advantageous to the city 
and that municipal ownership of the lighting plant would 
One of the 
bids is particularly significant, as it points out an easy 
and economical way to municipal ownership. ‘This bid 
comes from the McCaskey & Holcomb Company, of 


result in a great saving for the taxpayers. 


Springfield, Ill., and we quote from it as follows : 

We will furnish, erect and equip a complete electric 
light plant in strict accordance with your specifications, 
using the tower system of lighting in accordance with 
our proposal No. 1 for the erection of the plant (submit- 
ted to you to-day under separate enclosure) erecting 350 
arc lamps on the streets of your city, approximately at 
the points designated in your specifications, the city of 
Des Moines to furnish us the grounds upon which to erect 
the building for power station, said grounds to be located 
within a reasonable distance from the centre of the city 
and convenient to a water supply for boiler feed. We 
will keep the plant in operation and the lights burning 
on the streets of your city all night andevery night from 
early candle light until dawn (unavoidable accidents ex- 
cepted); in consideration for lighting the streets of Des 
Moines with 350 arc lights as above proposed the city of 
Des Moines to pay or cause to be paid to us the sum of 
$4,583.33'4 per month for the period of seventy-two 
months from the date of starting plant. When the city 
shall have made seventy-two consecutive monthly pay- 
ments of $4,583.33 1-3 for the lighting service above speci- 
fied we will transfer and sell the above-mentioned plant 
to the city of Des Moines for the sum of $1.00. The 
plant to be in perfect repair when turned over to the 
city, ordinary wear and tear excepted. If the plant is 
operated under the Phil. light schedule we will sell and 
transfer to the city the above described plant for the 
sum of one dollar when they shall have made to us sixty- 
seven monthly payments of $4,583.33 1-3. 

We will furnish a plant for 500 lights’ capacity without 
towers and in conformity with your specifications and our 
proposal No. 2, submitted to you under separate enclosure 
to-day; we will operate the plant under the same terms 
and conditions as above proposed for the tower system, 
operating every night and all night (unavoidable acci- 
dents excepted) and will transfer and sell to the city the 
entire plant when the city shall have made to us seventy- 
six consecutive monthly payments of $4,583.33 1-3 each. 
Or, if the plant be operated under the Phil. moonlight 
schedule we will transfer and sell to the city the above- 
mentioned plant when they shall have made to us 


seventy-one consecutive monthly payments of $4,583.- 
33 1-3. 
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Thus the city is given an opportunity to secure a 
superior lighting service to that it is receiving now, at 
a lower price than it is paying now, and at the end of 
about six years it will own the plant. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS THREE-CENT LAW. 


The people of Indianapolis are not to enjoy three-cent 
car fares immediately. Judge Showalter, of the United 
States Circuit Court, has decided that the legislative act 
limiting fares to three cents is special legislation and 
therefore unconstitutional. Upon the petition of the 
Central Loan and Trust Company, of New York, as bond 
trustee, the court has issued preliminary injunctions 
against the Citizens Street Railroad Company forbidding 
them to receive three-cent fares ; against State Prosecu- 
tor Wiltsie to prohibit him from trying to enforce the 
three-cent act, and against the city to prevent its officers 
from doing aught to enforce the three-cent fare law. At 
this writing the street railroad company has the best of 
the fight, but there will be litigation in the State courts 
of Indiana, the outcome of which may seriously compli- 
cate the affair. 

The experience of Indianapolis in combating a street- 
car monopoly will interest officials of other cities engaged 
in similar warfare. In the spring of 1893 the city au- 
thorities of Indianapolis believed that the franchise of the 
Citizens Street Railroad Company expired on the first of 
the following January. Believing that the city should 
have some remuneration for the use of its streets by the 
street-car company, a franchise was drawn up and ap- 
proved, granting the right to the use of the street for 
street-car purposes for a period of thirty years to the 
highest bidder. The Citizens Company made no bid, 
but the City Railway Company made a bid that was 
acceptable to the city, and the franchise was awarded to 
it. Under this franchise the city was to receive a stipu- 
lated amount each year and a percentage of the com- 
pany’s gross receipts, 

When January 1, 1894, arrived suit was instituted by 
the city company to eject the Citizens Company from 
the streets. The latter company contended that its 
franchise was perpetual. The decision of the court was 
not positive as to the perpetuity of the contract, but it 
held that the Citizens Company’s franchise did not ex- 
pire until 1gor at least. 

Owing to the lack of definiteness in the court’s ruling 
regarding the time of the expiration of the franchise, it 
was thought well to secure legislation declaring that the 
Citizens Company’s contract expired in 1901. To this 
end a bill was introduced in the Legislature last Jan- 
uary. This bill was attacked by the Citizens Company 
and beaten. One of the arguments advanced by the 
street-car people was that to end the company’s charter 


would be of no practical benefit to the people, and that 
if the Legislature wanted to do something that would be 
of benefit to everybody who rode on the street cars it 
should pass a law reducing the fare to three cents. The 
street-car people were taken at their word, and a three-cent 
fare bill was introduced and passed. No sooner had the 
bill passed than the company made desperate efforts to 
have it vetoed by the Governor. Governor Mounts, 
however, signed the act. Whether or not the decision 
of Judge Showalter, that the law is unconstitutional, will 
stand is a question. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT. 


Since its start Ciry GOVERNMENT has consistently con- 
tended that a fair and reasonable competition for con- 
tracts for all kinds of municipal work should be permitted 
and encouraged. The best service a city official can pos- 
sibly give his constituents is a careful economy in the 
letting of contracts for public improvements. Anything 
that tends to prevent a fair competition for a contract is 
an obvious obstacle to true economy. When specifica- 
tions for public work are drawn so that one concern or 
one ring only is permitted to bid, or when any favoritism 
of any sort is displayed in the letting of the work, the best 
interests of the people are not subserved. In the line of 
asphalt street work particularly, the taxpayers of our 
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cities have suffered pecuniarily on account of a lack of 
competition in bidding. In a great many cities the 
standard of the specifications has permitted the use of 
only one particular kind of asphalt—which is controlled by 
one company and its agencies—while as a matter of fact 
there are at least half a dozen different asphalt materials 
equally as suitable for street-paving purposes. ‘The fact 
that in this country city officials are rarely permitted 


to remain in office long enough to familiarize 
themselves with the muttitudinous details of munic- 
ipal work accounts, in a large measure, for the 


tardiness of our cities in officially recognizing the merits 
About the time a 
councilman or an official of the public works department 
completes an investigation and is capable of passing upon 
the quality of various asphalts he is let out of the public 
service and succeeded by a man who scarcely knows the 
difference between bituminous rock and_ sandstone. 
Consequently the revision of specifications for asphalt 
However, since Ciry GOVERN- 


of the different paving materials. 


work is necessarily slow. 
MENT began to agitate this subject several of the largest 
cities in this country have changed their specifications to 
admit the use of various asphalts, and the results have 
been a lively and healthy competition in bidding, a reduc- 
tion in prices, and a satisfactory performance of con- 
tracts. With such results achieved in afew of our largest 
and most progressive cities, their example will doubtless 
be followed by other municipalities, and the work of re- 
vising asphalt paving specifications will receive quite an 
impetus. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is the latest large city to abandon 
the policy of preventing competition in the matter of let- 
ting contracts for asphalt paving. ‘The board of control 
of that city has finally decided that if asphalt other than 
Trinidad Lake is good enough for New York and many 
other large cities it is good enough for Cleveland. In 
other words, the board has recognized the fact that there 
is more than one kind of asphalt suitable for street pav- 
ing. ‘The board has recommended that contracts for 
paving a number of streets with Alcatraz asphalt be let 
to Charles J. Williams, of Utica, N. Y. By accepting 
Williams’s proposals the city of Cleveland will save $1 
per foot front on the work. 


Louisville recently decided to have competition and 
the consequent lower prices on asphalt work, and asa 
result a curious suit was brought in the courts of 
that city. The Breckinridge Asphalt Company was per- 
mitted to enter into competition for the latest asphalt 
work in that city. Despite the fact that the company 
which had heretofore enjoyed a monopoly of the Louis- 
ville business materially reduced its price in this latest 
bidding: the Breckinridge company underbid it. ‘The 
board of public works then attempted to give the latter 
concern the contract for paving Kentucky avenue, from 
Second to Floyd street, but one of the competing asphalt 
companies raised a technical point upon which they 
sought to enjoin the proposed action of the board. ‘The 
Commercial of that city says: ‘‘ The Breckinridge company 
bid $12,790 on the contract and the Barber company bid 
$13,676.96, a difference of $866.96 in favor of the 
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former, while on the item omit.ed the bid of the latter 
was only $170. The contract, it seems, called for 
2,850 feet of new flagging, but a change was 
made after the board of public works advertised, 
making the contract call for 2,000 feet of new 
flagging and 850 feet of old flagging to be reset. 
The Breckinridge company contend that they were 
not notified of the change, and bid on the new flagging 
at a certain price per lineal foot, but when their attention 
was called to the change they agreed to let their bid 
stand and lose the amount for the old flagging and stand 
by their bid.” In their suit for an injunction the Barber 
people claimed that the omission of the old flagging item 
in the Breckinridge bid invalidated it, and the court so 
decided. 

Harrison Van Duyne, of the board of public works of 
Newark, N. J., writes to the editor of Ciry GOVERNMENT 
‘* Until this year we have used only Trinidad 
Lake asphalt. We have concluded now to admit, besides 
And thus one 


as follows : 
that, Bermudez, Alcatraz and Sicilian.” 
city after another gets away from monopolistic specifica- 
tions, 

‘There is a peculiar ordinance in the hands of the judi- 
ciary committee of the Butte, Mon., council. It is de- 
signed to keep funeral processions off the principal busi- 
ness streets. The ordinance provides that unless a 
permit is first obtained from the city council it will be 
unlawful for any funeral procession, consisting of more 
than three vehicles, to enter in and pass over or upon 
any of the streets within a certain boundary. ‘Therefore 
the Butte citizen who desires to die in first-class style 
may find it necessary to put a deal through the council 
before his demise. 

It requires no insignificant amount of courage fora 
mayor ora board of police commissioners to appoint 
anyone who has ever been connected with the Pinkerton 
detective agency to a position on the police force. The 
new police commissioners of Kansas City recently 
braved the wrath of ‘‘organized labor” by selecting a 
Pinkerton man for chief of police, the appointee being 
T. N. Vallins. Despite the fact that Mr. Vallins is ad- 
mirably qualified for his new office, and the further con- 
sideration that he has already made valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of the police service, he has been 
readily denounced as ‘‘a stench in the nostrils of all 
law-abiding citizens”’ by nearly every labor organization 
in Kansas City. Organized labor is, in many respects, 
worthy of commendation, but its prejudices are alto- 
gether too deep-rooted and far-reaching. It is unnec- 
essary to enter into any defense of the Pinkertons to 
justify the appointment of one of their. employees to a 
public office. As chief of police of Kansas City, Mr. 
Vallins has no power whatever to antagonize any class 
but those who violate the law, and he is charged with 
protecting the lives and property of workingmen and 
bankers alike. It is not at all likely that Mr. Vallins, 
on account of his previous connection with the Pinker- 
tons, has any prejudice against organized labor, and even 
if he has, it is impossible for him to allow this prejudice 
to interfere in any way with the discharge of his official 
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duty, which is plainly laid down to him. Organized 
labor has no right to take unto itself the power of pro- 
scription. Any citizen of this country has the right to 
work for any institution he desires to work for, just as 
he has the right to freedom of religion, Because a man 
works for a certain concern or because he belongs toa 
certain church does not, and never will, in this country, 
disqualify him for public office. The one thing to be 
considered in the appointment of a citizen to public office 
is the ability of the candidate to perform the duties of 
the office as laid down by the law. 

A new and safe system of purchasing supplies for the 
various municipal departments of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
introduced by Mayor Collier. Before the end of each 
month the heads of all the city departments will be re- 
quired to make requisitions for such supplies as they will 
need the following month. These requisitions will be 
made to the comptroller, and when they are all in he wiil 
consolidate them and ascertain the amount of supplies, 
such as stock, feed and fuel, all the departments will re- 
quire. He will then advertise for sealed bids for these 
supplies. 

When these bids are received they will be turned over 
to the finance committee of the council. That body 
will open them, and will award the contracts for supplies 
for the month to such bidder as they see fit. 

By the operation of this scheme the heads of the vari- 
ous departments will have nothing whatever to do with 
the purchase of supplies of any kind. 

The finance committee will compare the amount of 
supplies required by one department with that wanted by 
another, and will thus be enabled to keep tab, knowing 
at all times which departments are wasteful and which are 
economical. 





The erosion of gas and water mains by means of elec- 
trolysis is assuming a serious phase. Gas companies 
have discovered that in places their pipes are totally de- 
stroyed, and the danger, not to say anything of the loss, 
is extreme. The discovery is attracting the attention of 
electric traction companies, also gas and water companies. 
Some day, the electricians say, the earth will be lifted 
from the street, pavements and cobblestones will be 
hurled about for hundreds of yards, and those in the 
vicinity will either be killed outright or buried under tons 
of earth ; a flame will shoot upward and the glare will 
light all surroundings brighter than day. ‘This is the 
danger threatened by electrolysis in eating away gas 
pipes. This, those familiar with the subject say, is not 
an overdrawn picture, but a fact, as the electric sparks 
need but to eat away sufficient from the gas pipes to allow 
gas enough to escape and ignite, and away will go the 
whole gas main with a deafening explosion. 





The council of Detroit, Mich., has adopted the sug- 
gestion of Mayor Maybury that a special council com- 
mittee be appointed to act with him for the purpose of 
encouraging business enterprises to locate in Detroit. 
The mayor suggests that the committee should examine 
and ascertain if conditions exist in Detroit which have a 
tendency to repel capital from making investments with- 
in its borders. Good idea! 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON MUNICIPAL TOPICS. 


DENVER REPUBLICAN, APRIL 22, 
a £2. ee c es af ° a . 
For the past four years, especially, the fire and police 
departments of this city have been regarded as political 


infirmaries by the various fire and police 


Policemen, boards that have held office in that 
Not period. The last board was the worst 
Politicians. offender of all in this matter, and hence 


it follows that the work of reformation 
undertaken by the new board must be vigorous and 
sweeping in order to produce the best results. 

The people of Denver are entirely able to manage their 
own political affairs without the aid or direction of police- 
men or firemen, ‘They are heavily taxed to support the 
city government, and they have a right to expect that 
every branch and bureau of it shall render value received 
for what it costs. 

It would be of incalculable benefit to this municipality 
if the present board should put the fire and police de- 
partments on a purely business basis. Appointments 
should be made solely on the basis of fitness for the 
work to be done, and it should become the fixed policy 
of the board to retain competent men, regardless of the 


exigencies of political parties or factions of any sort. 


INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL, APRIL 21. 

The experience of this city during the last few years 
with the Citizens Street Railroad Company and the hard 
struggle yet to come for the recovery 
of municipal freedom and rights should 
be a perpetual reminder of the folly and 
of granting wide-open fran- 
chises to corporations. City councils know a good deal 
more about this subject now than they did twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, but even now they are not as vigi- 
lant and zealous of municipal rights and interests as they 
to be, and unfortunately they are not always 
They are apt to for- 


Municipal 
Franchises. 
danger 


ought 
proof against improper influences. 
get that they stand in the same relation to the city that 
the directors do to a corporation, and that when they 
deal with a corporation asking for a franchise they are 
dealing with organized capital in the hands of shrewd 
and perhaps unscrupulous men, advised by the best legal 
counsel that money can procure. Corporations asking 
for favors or franchises always look a long way ahead, 
and their adroit attorneys often manage to slip in a few 
words which add materially to the scope or duration of a 
grant. City councils, on the other hand, are apt to act 
hastily, with litfle regard for the distant future and with- 
out a proper understanding of what they are giving 
That was the case in this city when the 
charter of the Citizens Company was granted in 
1864, and it has been the case in scores of other 
cities. It seems incredible now that the city council 
could have granted the present company a charter with 
an exclusive right to all the streets and alleys for thirty 
years, subsequently extended seven years, without exact- 
ing a dollar in return and with even the provision 
regarding service and street paving so loose as to be 
practically ineffective. The council was apparently so 
anxious for a street railway that it fairly threw the 


away. 
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charter at the company’s head, oblivious that it was giv- 
ing away a gold mine. The company got all it asked for 
at the beginning, and since then has taken what it 
wanted, partly because its legal advisers were so much 
shrewder than the city’s and partly because whenever a 
had the 
The council of 1864 


contest arose a few members of the council 
company’s collar on their necks. 
seems to have had no conception of the future growth of 
the city or the value of the franchise it was giving away. 
The lesson of this failure to foresee the future growth of 
the city and the latent value of its street-railway system 
is as applicable to-day as it was thirty years ago. ‘The 
city’s contracts should be made with reference to the 
distant future, and its rights should not be recklessly 
granted away, in the vain expectation that they can be 
resumed at pleasure. It is very easy to tie the city’s 
hands, but once tied exceedingly difficult to liberate 
them. 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH, APRIL 23. 
To whom belongs a street after it has properly been 
paved by abutting property and turned over to the city? 
An interesting point was made in this 


Paying connection by a correspondent in 
for Wednesday’s Dispatch in discussing the 
Paving. repaving of Laurel and Ashland avenues, 


but the value of that point was lost, or 
at least obscured, by the sophistry of what followed. He 
held that after property had laid a pavement its duty in 
the premises was discharged, and that inasmuch as the 
general public wore out the paving the cost of replacing 
it should be drawn from the general fund. He cites the 
statute providing that abutting property can be assessed 
only for permanent improvements, and claims that if 
a pavement will not last above eight or ten years it is not 
a permanent improvement in the view of a dictionary in- 
terpretation of the word permanent. 

There seems to be something in the point that it is the 
public that wears out a pavement, but there can be noth- 
ing in the technicality of the permanence of the improve- 
ment. All improvementsare permanent only by relation, 
and the point loses its force in the light of a decision 
which permits the assessing of sprinkling upon abutting 
property as a permanent improvement. No pavement 
can be everlasting, and its replacing or its repair is 
charged up to the property upon the broad and gen- 
eral principle of benefit to the property. It is not logical 
to say that as Ashland and Laurel avenues have already 
paid for one pavement it would not benefit property to 
lay a new pavement, because the new pavement would be 
an improvement over the present condition, would ben- 
efit the property and would be a permanent improvement 
in the eye of the law. 

There is always the general principle of the street as 
the king’s highway owned by the public, used by the 
public and kept in condition by the public, but our regu- 
lations are laid along different lines and property is as- 
sessed simply upon the theory of benefits conferred. 


—Park Commissioner Dettmer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has issued his annual report, which shows that the park 
system of Brooklyn is in excellent condition, 
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BY ALFRED C, CASSATT, OF CINCINNATI.* 

Under the constitution and laws of Ohio municipal cor- 
porations are divided into ten classes upon the basis of 
their population, and the Legislature may establish for 
each one of these classes a form of government radically 
different from that possessed by the others. Generally 
speaking, however, all of the municipal corporations of 
the State—with the exception of a half dozen of the 
larger cities—are practically alike in their form of gov- 
ernment. ‘The legislative power of the corporation is 
vested in a council elected by the people, and the execu- 
tive officers are the mayor, city clerk, treasurer, city so- 
licitor, etc. The half dozen larger cities referred to 
have distinctive features of greater or less importance, 
and the two largest cities in the State, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, differ radically in their methods of adminis- 
tration, 

In Cleveland there is a city council elected by the peo- 
ple to exercise the legislative powers of the corporation ; 
the mayor, treasurer, police judge, prosecuting attorney 
of the police court and clerk of the police court are 
elected by the people. ‘There are six executive depart- 
ments—the department of public works, the department 
of police, the department of fire, the department of ac- 
counts, the department of law and the department of 
charities and correction. Each of these departments has 
a head, called the director of the department, appointed 
by the mayor and responsible to him. This is the so. 
called ‘‘federal plan” of city government. 

I am advised that the city government of Cleveland, 
considered as a mechanism, is satisfactory inits operation; 
that it has proven an efficient method of administering 
the affairs of the city. A great majority of the people of 
that city are satisfied with the plan, and the Municipal As- 
sociation of Cleveland, which is active in its efforts for 
municipal reform, is not advocating any change in the 
charter of the city. 

The city of Cincinnati has a mayor, city auditor, city 
treasurer, corporation counsel, police judge, etc., elected 
by the people. The legislative body of the corporation 
is called the board of legislation and corresponds to the 
city council of the other cities of the State. The purely 
administrative part of the city’s government is in the 
hands of bi-partisan appointive boards, by far the most 
important of which is the board of administration, This 


board consists of four members, appointed one each year. 


by the mayor, and no more than two of whom can be of 
one political party. It has full control of the water 
works, water rates, street improvements, sewers, parks, 
city infirmary, etc., and by special act of the Legislature 
was given the power to grant, for a period of fifty years, 
a practical monopoly of the street-railway franchises of 
Cincinnati without a vote of the people or even the con- 
currence of the board of legislation. 

The conduct of the city’s affairs by a bi-partisan board 
of this kind has not given entire satisfaction. Many of 
the powers conferred upon the board are legislative in 
character, and should be exercised by the board of legis- 
lation. Under this system, also, it has been difficult to 





* Address delivered before the National Municipal League, at Louis- 
ville, May 6, 1897. 
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fix the responsibility for governmental action, or to effect 
a change in the policy of the city government when so 
desired. 

I shall not go into further detail with reference to the 
methods of city government employed in Ohio. This for 
two reasons: First, the subject has been covered by 
papers read before this body in former years. In the sec- 
ond place, the good and bad features of municipal govern- 
ment in Ohio exist irrespective, largely, of the different 
mechanisms to which I have referred. 

Generally speaking the police and fire departments of 
the large cities of the State are conducted on the merit 
system, are free from political control and give complete 
satisfaction. The streets are well paved and lighted, 
and the ministerial duties of the city governments are 
well performed. 

On the other hand local elections are affected too much 
by partisanship along national party lines, with the con- 
sequent ascendency of the political machine in local 
affairs. As a result of this there is not a definite ex- 
pression of the public will on local questions, or of the 
public judgment in the election of local officers. In the 
transaction of municipal business, such as the making 
and enforcement of contracts, the disposition of fran- 
chises and the adoption of economical methods, the cities 
suffer accordingly. ‘These good and bad features are to 
be found in all of the large cities of the State, irrespec- 
tive of their forms of government, and I am not able to 
ascertain that either the good or the bad features exist 
in a greater degree in one city than in another by reason 
of any differences in municipal machinery. 

Municipal reform in Ohio in the immediate future is 
not a question of machinery or of plans of city govern- 
ment. The failures of the past cannot be blamed to city 
charters, nor are the victories of the immediate future to 
be won by the employment of the most improved govern- 
mental devices. 

True, there is one elementary particular in which our 
laws should be changed. The municipal spoils system 
still prevails to a great extent. If it were abolished the 
power of the political machine would be lessened, and 
official duties would be better performed. ‘The truth of 
this proposition will be so readily conceded in a gather- 
ing of this kind that I need not enforce it with arguments 
or illustrations. But, as I have said, the chief difficulty 
with city government in Ohio in the past has not been in 
the provisions of city charters, nor in the form of city 
governments, and the hope for a purified and efficient 
municipal life in the future is not to be found altogether 
in the adoption of new machinery. What we need is the 
creation and development of municipal citizens, men who 
are not mere residents of their city, but who are citizens 
in the true sense of that term ; men who have a devotion 
to their city as well as to their country ; men who will 
study the true interests of their city with the care, sacri- 
fice their time and convenience for her with the willing- 
ness, and repel assaults internal and external upon her 
honor with the intensity of purpose which have always 
characterized patriotic citizenship. The average man 
takes a keen interest in national questions and has a fine 
sense of national honor. He desires his nation to stand 
well among the nations of the earth, and to compare fa- 
vorably with them in its civil and military equipment. 
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The result is that at a national election his ballot is cast 
for the policy or candidate that seems to him to give the 
greatest promise of promoting his view of the national 
welfare. He has a definite desire as to the national pol- 
icy on the tariff or the currency question and votes for 
the candidate or party that advocates that policy. Right 
or wrong, he believes in a certain policy, votes for it, and 
insists that if his party prevails that policy shall be car- 
ried into effect. But when it comes to city affairs the 
average man does not make any pretense to a well-de- 
fined notion as to the way in which the business of the 
city shall be transacted or its official duties performed. 
He votes for the municipal candidate, not because of that 
candidate’s views upon municipal questions, but from 
some other reason—from personal friendship, or because 
the candidate is a member of the same national party 
that he is. He leaves it to the candidates thus elected to 
study and decide for themselves the questions with which, 
as the representatives of the municipal corporation, they 
will be confronted. Ina word, while he attempts to def- 
initely influence, according to his view, the governmental 
action of his nation, he does not attempt to so influence 
the governmental action of his city. He may be a good 
national citizen, but he is not a municipal citizen; he is 
a mere resident of his city and nothing more. 

This may be due in part to the fact that while many 
people remain under the Stars and Stripes for a lifetime, 
they frequently move from one city to another, and do 
not have time to acquire a real interest in any one city. 
But it is largely due to the failure of the people to appre- 
ciate the importance of municipal questions and the bind- 
ing obligation they owe to the city in which they live. 
To the free-born citizen of the ancient cities in Greece or 
Italy his city was his church, his country, his home and 
his society.’ To the average free-born citizen of Amer- 
ica his city is the place where his office or store is lo- 
cated, temporarily or otherwise, and he desires to have 
the city government conducted with the least possible 
trouble on his part during the entire period of his resi- 
dence in it. 

Is it any wonder, when there is such a general indiffer- 
ence to municipal questions, that partisanship and poli- 
tics should enter so largely into city elections? We say, 
‘*banish politics from municipal affairs,” but the way to 
banish politics is by the ‘‘expulsive power of a new af- 
fection.” When the voter realizes his responsibility as a 
citizen to his city as well as his country, and understands 
the vital importance to himself and his family of munici- 
pal questions, there will be no difficulty in eliminating all 
considerations of national politics from city elections ; 
there will be no room for such considerations. 

In Ohio the succession of city charters and experi- 
ments with administrative boards suggests that the un- 
conscious purpose of the law-makers has been to con- 
struct a form of city government that would run itself, 
without any vigilance, study or effort on the part of the 
citizen. Such an effort utterly ignores the true princi- 
ple of efficient popular government. The merit system 
applied to public offices and the most approved form of 
city government will do much, but as one of our public 
men has so well said, ‘‘God Almighty never made any 
man or set of men wise enough to establish a form of 
government that you could go off. and leave.” The 
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duties of municipal citizenship cannot be performed by 
proxy. The function of municipal officers is only to 
carry into effect the deliberate judgment of the people, 
not to dispense with the exercise of that judgment. 

It is my opinion that while the municipal tone of the 
cities of Ohio has improved to a marked degree in the 
last few years, and while our cities are better governed 
than they ever were before, their growth in efficiency has 
been retarded by the very general failure of the citizen 
to recognize that he owes a duty to his city quite equal 
to that which he owes to his country, and that his indi, 
vidual judgment should be expressed and his individual 
influence exerted in municipal problems quite as vigor- 
ously as on the tariff or currency questions. We have 
relied on the courts to relieve us against special legisla- 
tion, the wrongful bartering of public franchises and in- 
iquitous municipal contracts. Sometimes they have been 
able to furnish relief, and sometimes not; but this burden 
would not be laid upon the courts if the people would 
elect to office men pledged not to do these things. 

Unless the citizen takes an active and intelligent in- 
terest in municipal questions and has a definite idea of 
what should be the municipal policy upon general sub- 
jects, waves of reform are not likely to be of much avail. 
The people become discontented with the existing city 
administration because they believe that, generally speak- 
ing, it is corrupt or inefficient, or both, and they elect to 
power another and different administration. They do 
not have a definite conviction as to the exact demerits of 
the administration in power, nor do they make a 
definite requirement of what shall be the policy 
of the new administration. With the great mass 
of voters there is merely a _ blind protest against 
a method of city administration which they believe to be 
wrong somewhere, and the equally blind acceptance of 
an administration which offers the prospect of a change. 
Such a reversal, based upon such an indefinite founda- 
tion, has not in itself the elements of permanency. It is 
subject to too frequent oscillation. A reform movement 
which is to be permanent and progressive should not be 
based upon mere suspicion or be merely destructive. It 
should have for a foundation an intelligent conviction 
upon the part of the people as to the evils of the admin- 
istration which they seek to expel, and the definite policy 
which is to be required of the new administration. 

Iam speaking only of Ohio and giving only my own 
opinion, but I do not hesitate to say that that the prog- 
ress of the immediate future in the government of Ohio 
cities is to be obtained, not in the first instance by an al- 
teration in the forms of municipal government, except in 
the elementary particular I have named; but by the de- 
velopment of a body of citizens as active, intelligent and 


exacting in municipal affairs as is the average good citi- 
zen in national affairs; a body of citizens who will recog- 
nize that at this time municipal questions are among the 
most important questions before the American people. 
The development of such citizens has already begun in 
Ohio. With its progress we expect to see a continued 


improvement in our city governments, irrespective of any 
change in their charters. 

If such a body of citizens does not exist, we have on 
reason to believe that the most perfect machinery will be 
anything more than a lifeless imitation of what the true, 
self-governed and efficient American city can be and 
ought to be. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


| Note.—Under this heading the editor will endeavor to answer all ques- 
tions pertaining to municipal affairs sent to CITY GOVERNMENT by its reg 
ular subscribers. | 





STREET RAILWAY ‘TRANSFERS. 
Epiror City GOVERNMENT: 

What cities with 50,000 population have transfers on 
street-car lines ? What information can you give as to 
effect of transfers on business of street-railway com- 
panies ? E. J., Atlanta, Ga, 

The custom of issuing free transfers to all parts of one 
company’s system is almost universal. We have statis- 
tics from thirty-nine cities of over 50,000 inhabitants, 
and in all but six of these free transfers are issued. The 
longest ride possible for a single fare varies from about 
8 miles in the smaller cities to from 12 to 18 miles in the 
larger, this variation being of course due to local con- 
ditions. In Brooklyn there is a very liberal transfer 
system, and the superintendent of one company states 
that last September 2,600,000 passengers were carried on 
free transfers, and the company showed increased earn- 
ings as compared with the corresponding month of the 
preceding year of about $40,000. In St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, where one company controls all street cars, 
transfers are issued on all intersecting lines, and since 
this very generous system has been adopted the company 
has not suffered in the way of earnings. As a general 
proposition the effect on the earnings of companies by 
the adoption of free transfers cannot be treated fairly. 
It some cases it may lead to increased earnings on ac- 
count of free transfers inducing an increase in the num- 
ber of passengers, and in other cases this result may not 
be attained. In Chicago the Chicago City Railway 
Company issues two transfers for a singlefare. Other 
cities having liberal free transfer systems are Boston, St. 
Louis, Jersey City, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New Orleans, Washington, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Rochester, Denver, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, New Haven, Toledo, Paterson, Fall River, 
Memphis, Dayton, Troy, Grand Rapids, St. Joseph, 
Los Angeles and Des Moines. In Philadelphia a cash 
fare of 8 cents is exacted when the passenger requires 
transfer. 


BRICK PAVING SPECIFICATIONS. 
Epiror City GOVERNMENT : 

Some time ago I read in your valuable paper that 
the Board of Public Improvements of St. Louis, after a 
long and careful investigation and after making a number 
of practical tests, were about to formulate new specifica- 
tions for brick paving. As these specifications ought to 
serve as a model for other cities I would suggest that you 
publish same if completed. City Dap, 

Trenton, N. J. 

The new St. Louis specifications for brick street con- 
struction have been completed. After specifying the 
preparation of the ground, the construction and ma- 
terials for curbing and the laying of a 6-inch concrete 
foundation, the specifications deal with the brick wearing 
surface as follows : 

‘Upon the foundation of concrete shall be laid a bed 
of coarse screened sand 1% inches in thickness when 
compacted, to serve as a bed for the bricks. Upon this 
base of sand a pavement of the best quality cf vitrified 
paving brick shall be laid. The bricks shall not be less 
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than 8 inches nor more than g inches long, not less than 
2% inches nor more than 3% inches wide, not less than 
4 inches nor more than 4% inches deep, with rounded 
edges with a radius of three-eighths of an inch. Said 
brick shall be of the kind known as ‘re-pressed’ brick, 
and shall be re-pressed to produce a mass free from 
internal flaws, cracks or laminations. 

‘*'The bricks shall be free from lime or other impurities 
that will injuriously affect them when immersed in water, 
uniform in size and quality, and thoroughly burned and 
annealed. 

‘‘All bricks so distorted in burning, or with such 
prominent kiln marks as to produce an uneven pavement, 
shall be rejected. | 

‘* Each bidder shall submit roo bricks, which shall be 
subjected to such physical tests as may, in the opinion 
of the street commissioner, be necessary to determine 
their quality and suitability for the work. 

**To secure uniformity in bricks of approved manu- 
facture, delivered for use, the following tests shall be 
made : 

‘*7, They shall show a modulus of rupture in cross- 
breaking of not less than 2,500 pounds per square inch. 

**2, Specimen bricks shall be placed in the machine 
known as a ‘Rattler,’ 28 inches in diameter, making 
thirty revolutions per minute. The number of revolu- 
tions for a standard test shall be 1,800, and if the loss of 
weight by abrasion or impact during such test shall ex- 
ceed 30 per cent. of the original weight of the bricks 
tested, then the bricks shall be rejected. An official 
test to be the average of two of the above tests. 

‘*No bid contemplating the use of rejected brick shall 
be entertained. 

‘‘Samples may be submitted by manufacturers, in 
which case the bidder proposing to use brick of such 
manufacture will not be required to submit samples. The 
quality of the brick furnished must conform to the sam- 
ples presented by the manufacturers and kept in the 
office of the street commissioner. 

‘* The street commissioner reserves the right to reject 
any and all bricks which, in his opinion, do not conform 
to the above specifications. 

‘* Any brick may have a proper shrinkage, but shall not 
differ materially in size from the accepted samples of the 
same make, nor shall they differ greatly in color from the 
natural color of the well-burned brick of its class and 
manufacture, 

‘* No bats or broken bricks shall be used, except at the 
curbs, where nothing less than a half brick shall be used 
to break joints. The bricks to be laid in straight lines 
and all joints broken by a lap of at least 2 inches, to be 
set on edge on the sand as closely and compactly as 
possible and at right angles with the line of the curb, ex- 
cept at street intersections, where they are to be laid 
as the street commissioner may direct. 

‘*The pavement to be thoroughly rammed two or three 
times with a paver’s rammer weighing not less than 75 
pounds. The pavement to be surfaced up by using a 
long straightedge and by a thorough rolling of the pave- 
ment with a road roller weighing not less than 3 or more 
than 6 tons, and when completed to conform to the true 
grade and cross-section of the roadway. 

‘* All joints in the pavement shall be completely filled 
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with Portland cement grout. The cement to be of brand 
approved by street commissioner, to be fine ground ; 85 
per cent. shall pass through a sieve having 10,000 meshes 
to the square inch. All cement shall be capable of with- 
standing a tensile strain of 500 pounds per square inch of 
section, when mixed neat, made into briquettes and ex- 
posed twenty-four hours in air and six days under water. 
All cement shall be put up in well-made barrels, and all 
short weight or damaged barrels will be rejected. Cement 
without manufacturer’s brand and certificate will be re- 
jected without test. 

‘*The grout shall be mixed in portable boxes in the 
proportion of one part cement to one part sand. The 
cement and sand to be thoroughly mixed together dry, 
then sufficient water to be added to make the grout of 
proper fluidity when thoroughly stirred. 

‘*The grout shall be transferred to the pavement in 
hand scoops, or as the street commissioner may direct, 
and rapidly swept into the joints of the pavement with 
proper brooms. 

‘* Teams, carts and wagon traffic and wheeling in bar- 
rows, except on plank, will not be allowed on the pave- 
ment for at least seven days after the grout is applied. 

‘* The surface of the pavement, when completed, shall 
be covered with one-half inch of clean, coarse sand of 
approved quality, which, with all dirt, shall be removed 
from the pavement and sewer inlets by or at the expense 
of the contractor at such time before the final acceptance 
of the work as the street commissioner may direct.” 


OFFICIAL COAL WEIGHING. 
Epiror City GOVERNMENT : 

Will you kindly advise me if you know of any ordi- 
nances in any of the larger cities requiring coal dealers 
to have scales or sworn weighers at their yards? I un- 
derstand that Chicago has some such regulations, but do 
not know the substance of them. 

GEORGE P. Howarp, 
Chairman Ordinance Committee, 
City Council, Atlanta, Ga. 





Coal dealers in the city of Chicago are required by an 
ordinance to deliver with the coal, at the time of 
sale, a written statement showing the weight of the coal, 
given by a city weigher licensed to do business as a city 
weigher under the license laws of the city of Chicago. 
Nearly all of the large cities have ordinances similar to 
this or providing for the official sealing of weights and 
measures. 

INDIANAPOLIS FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Epiror Ciry GOVERNMENT : 

Can you give me any information about the fire de- 
partment of Indianapolis, its numerical strength, equip- 
ment and expense ? R. E. C., Kansas City, Mo. 

The total membership of the Indianapolis fire depart- 
ment is 147 The division of the department is as fol- 
lows: Nine engine and hose companies, 9 independent 
hose companies, 1 Babcock aerial truck company, 3 hook 
and ladder companies, 3 four-wheeled chemical engine 
companies, 1 champion water tower company; number 
of horses in service of the department, 82; number of 
feet of hose, 24,650; number of cisterns, with a capacity of 
from 700 to 2,000 barrels each, 166; number of fire-alarm 
boxes, 182; number of alarms answered during 1896, 571; 
total number of engines, 8; total number of hose wagons, 
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18; total number of hook and ladder wagons, 3; total 
number of water towers, 1; total number of aerial trucks, 
1; total number of four-wheeled reels, 1; average annual 
cost of the department, $131,568.12. 


WHY NOT A GAS ISSUE? 
Epitor Ciry GOVERNMENT : 

Asa reader of your valuable paper I avail myself of 
the privilege you accord your subscribers to raise issues 
bearing upon city government. On what are called off 
years we hear of thisor that city going Democratic or 
Republican. Why not have municipal issues of impor- 
tance brought to the front so as to make the political 
parties, as they exist, adopt or oppose them? Some may 
say we already have them and refer you to the liquor 
question or the fight against Tfammany Hall, and both 
are really the resulting issues of a political machine. 
Suppose, for sake of argument, that in our next city elec- 
tion the issue should be made of municipal ownership 
of gas plants? The organization that nominates a sound 
business man for mayor and the proper class of men for 
aldermen on such a platform would probably not 
be asked if they were free traders or protectionists, 
but the gas problem would undoubtedly be taken out 
of the hands of our State legislators.’ Gas is a public 
necessity and should be furnished to the public for both 
lighting and heating purposes at a much less price than 
they are paying for it, and it is good political economy 
to make for the public an article so generally required, 
when it can be demonstrated that it can be done cheaper 
than you can buy it. , 

The question is certainly a local one, and of the utmost 
importance, but a difficult one to force on legislators, 
who are too often elected on some such issue as the elec- 
tion of a United States senator and its attending patron- 
age. Such an issue petrifies every local or home require- 
ment that our representatives may have had knowledge 
of. 

This communication may be offensive to your well- 
established principle of representing only facts and not 
theories in city or municipal affairs, but if it provokes a 
discussion of the matter one of the principles of Ciry 
GOVERNMENT will be subserved. Yours very truly, 

New York City. L. H. WARDEN. 


LIBERAL OFFER FOR A FRANCHISE, 


Louisville, Ky., is in a fair way to receive substantial 
remuneration for its  street-railway privilege. The 
charter of the Louisville Railway Company, which oper- 
ates all the street-car lines in the city, expires Septem- 
ber 28 of this year. The Metropolitan Railway Company, 
which was recently incorporated, has submitted to Mayor 
Todd an ordinance in which it offers $75,000 a year, for 
a term of twenty years, for the street-car privilege of 
Louisville. The company also binds itself to place con- 
ductors on every street car, to heat them in winter, to 
charge no higher rate of fare than 4 cents a trip, and 
sell eight tickets for 25 cents. 

The prospects are for a lively war in the lobby of the 
council, The presentcompany charges a straight 5-cent 
fare and does not have conductors. 


—The city of Cincinnati spent $93,275.81 for street 
repairs during 1896. There were 330.94 miles of streets 
to keep in repair, and the cost per mile was $281.85. 


—The annual report of the health board of Massillon, 
Ohio, shows that the death rate for 1896 was 8.36 per 
1,000, less than for any previous year, There were 23 


cases of diphtheria and 25 of typhoid fever during the 
year. 
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PERSONAL. 


—Arwin E. Price is the new mayor of Elgin, Ill. 

—W. W. Pearce, Democrat, has been elected mayor of 
Waukegan, III. 

—E. R. Kimbrough, citizens’ candidate, was elected 
mayor of Danville, Ill. 

—Albert Hally, the Democratic candidate, was elected 
mayor of Jacksonville, Ill. 
E. L. Baldwin has been elected chief of the fire 
department of Nyack, N. Y. 





—Henry Martens has been appointed chief of police of 
Davenport, Ia., to succeed Frank Kessler. 
Samuel S. Hoff has been elected city engineer of 
Reading, Pa., to succeed Edwin Chamberlain. 





—Ralph Talbot has been appointed president of the 
fire and police board of Denver, Col., by Governor 
Adams, 

—Frank Hallam has been elected city engineer and 
T. C. Jones city solicitor by the McKeesport, Pa., 
council, 

Edward W. Brown has been re-elected mayor of 
Rockford, Il]. Horace Scovill was elected city clerk and 
M. M. Corbett city attorney. 





—Republican rule at Champaign, IIl., is at an end, the 
citizens’ ticket, headed by Janfes R. Scott for mayor, 
having won the recent election. 

—T. N. Holden, mayor; William Pfrangle, clerk ; 
W. J. Tyers, attorney, and Christian Able, treasurer, are 
the new city officials of Aurora, III. 


Earl Gary Wilson, the new mayor of Lebanon, Ohio, 
is only twenty-one years of age. He is a Democrat and 
received a higher vote than any other candidate on the 
ticket. 

—The election in Omaha, Neb., under the new charter, 
resulted in the choice of Frank E. Moores for mayor, 
S. I. Gordon for police judge, Beecher Higby for city 
clerk, A. G. Edwards for city treasurer, John N. West- 
bury for comptroller and Fred J. Sackett for tax com- 
missioner. All these gentlemen are Republicans and will 
hold office for three years beginning May to. 





—Henry D. Stanley, one of the best known and most 
popular salesmen in the electrical business, is now asso- 
ciated with the National Conduit and Cable Company, in 
the Times Building, New York. Mr. Stanley, who has 
always been connected with leading concerns in his line, 
is a gentleman of wide experience in electrical matters, 
and his association with the National Company will 
doubtless add to the popularity of that successful house. 


—The board of councilmen of Hoboken, N. J., or- 
ganized on May 3 for the ensuing year by electing 
Joseph Weinthal, from the first ward, as their chairman, 
and Martin V. McDermott as clerk. ‘The board reap- 
pointed Bernhard Bayer as street commissioner for a 
second term of three years. Mr. Bayer is one of the 
best street commissioners Hoboken has ever had and has 
conducted his department to the satisfaction of almost 
every taxpayer. 


TAXES AND FINANCE. 


—Comptroller Lewis estimates the amount necessary 
to run the city government of Saginaw, Mich., the coming 
year at $235,959. 

—Wheeling, W. Va., which according to the census of 
1890 had a population of 34,522, has appropriated $413, - 
626 for the maintenance of its various municipal depart- 
ments during the current year. Of this sum it is neces- 
sary to raise only $137,000 by taxation, the balance com- 
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ing from the revenues of the water and gas boards, the 
public markets, licenses, railroad taxes, fines and 
fees, etc. 


—The present bonded indebtedness of the city of 
Akron, Ohio, as reported to the council, amounts to 
$359,250. Cash on hand, $132,488. 


—The recently completed assessment roll at Kansas 
City, Mo., shows a total valuacion of $59,972,977. This 
is an increase of a little more than $1,000,000 over the 
assessed valuation of last year. 





Salaries of city officials of Winona, Minn., have been 
fixed as follows: Mayor, $500; city recorder, $1,500; 
city treasurer, $1,200; city attorney, $1,200; city engi- 
neer, $1,200; water commissioner, $1,100; assistant 
water commissioner and horse and work at ejector cham- 
ber, $780; street commissioner, $1,080; chief of police, 
$1,320; health officer, including medicine, $500; pound- 
master, $100; poor commissioner, $50 per month; fire 
captains, $55; fire lieutenant, $52.50; engineer fire 
steamer, $55; firemen, $50; night captain police, $65; 
patrolmen, $50; lamplighter and horse, $35; street labor, 
$1.50 per day; fire signal officer, $55; city assessor, first 
year, $800; second year, $1,000; assistant assessor, $200 
per annum. 


—Mayor Taggart, of Indianapolis, Ind., makes the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘ The financial condition of the city 
of Indianapolis on January 1 showed a cash balance on 
hand of $140,721.02, with outstanding orders unpaid 
amounting to $76,449.86, leaving available cash to the 
amount of $64,271.16. The city of Indianapolis com- 
menced the year of 1897 with a bonded debt of $1,424,- 
500, bearing 4 per cent. interest, and without any float- 
ing indebtedness. ‘The total appropriations for the year 
amounted to $919,230.43; with the same tax levy as that 
of 1896, the city, it is estimated, will be able to raise a 
revenue of $873,437.88 from taxes and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. To this add available cash $64,271.16, which 
makes $937,709.04, the amount that may be used to pay 
running expenses for 1897. This amount will be ample 
to discharge all appropriations without raising the tax 
levy or resorting to temporary hoans,” 


—The financial condition of Cleveland, Ohio, is set forth 
as follows in Mayor McKisson’s annual message: The 
city’s finances are in excellent condition, indeed so good 
a showing has not been made for many years. With a 
cash balance at the opening of the current year of 
$1,810,102.93, with sinking funds whose par value 
amounts to $2,008,805.06, with a net excess of assets 
over liabilities of $26,980,147.85, with all bills paid and 
no overdrawn accounts, Cleveland is to-day the peer of 
any city in the country from a financial standpoint. It 
has a credit that is unsurpassed by any city in the Union 
outside of the great financial centres. All bonds issued 
have been ‘4 per cents.” and on these bonds the bidding 
has been active and extensive, the premiums offered 
being suchas to bring them to almost a 3% percent. basis. 
When the fact is taken into consideration that Cleveland 
bonds are not ‘payable in gold,” as are bonds of many 
of the other larger cities, and that they are sustained by 
the faith and credit of the city alone, the high 
prices paid for them by dealers show our city’s 
credit to be of the highest. The auditor’s report 
shows that the net debt of the city on Jan. 1, 
1897, was $990,298.29 less 5 per cent. of the 
taxable valuation (this being the Massachusetts bank 
debt limit), and $2,795,765.99 less than 7 per cent. of the 
taxable valuation (New York and Ohio debt limit). 
During the year 1896, as shown by the annual report of 
the auditor, the assets of the city increased $1, 722,872.42, 
and in spite of the fact that bonds and notes for new im- 
provements were issued to the amount of $1,302,500 the 
city’s liabilities were decreased $49,565.75, thus making 
a net gain for the year of $1,722,438.17. The tax levy 
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for city purposes in 1897 is the same as in 1896 and 1895. 
It is $13.70 for each $1,000 of taxable property on the 
duplicate. This is $1.80 per $1,000 lower than the levy 
for 1890 and 1891, and $2.45 per $1,000 lower than for 
1887 and 1888. The indications now are that the levy 
for 1898 can be cut down even lower than that for this 
year, 


WATER DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


—The borough of Sewickley, Pa., has a very profitable 
water plant. During the year 1896 the operating ex- 
penses were $3,067, and the receipts were $12,617. The 
pumping plant has a capacity of over 500,000 gallons per 
day. ‘There are 650 consumers. 

—-The report of the secretary of the Indianapolis 
Water Company shows the total amount of water pumped 
during the last fiscal year made a daily average of 9,431,- 
223 gallons. ‘This was equal to 1,264 gallons for each 
tap, and, upon the basis of a population of 170,000, was 
an average of 55 gallons for each inhabitant. 

—Owing to the fact that the council of Des Moines, 
Ia., is taking steps toward the construction of a munici- 
pal water plant, the Des Moines Water Company has 
served notice on that body that it claims to have an ex- 
clusive franchise for forty years from May 1, 1871. The 
company will doubtless attempt to enjoin the city from 
building a water plant. 


—The water board of St. Paul, Minn., has reduced 
rates. ‘The reduction, as compared with the rates of last 
year, makes an average of 10 per cent. The new meter 
rates are: For monthly consumption of 3,000 cubic 
feet, per 100 cubic feet, 12 cents; for monthly consump- 
tion of 3,000 to 16,000 feet, per 100 cubic feet, 7 cents; 
for monthly consumption of all over 16,000 feet, per 100 
cubic feet, 5 cents. 

—Richmond, Va., will test the meter system in con- 
nection with its water department. ‘The council com- 
mittee on water recently awarded contracts for $15,000 
worth of five-eighths, three-fourths and 1 inch meters, 
Meter rates have been fixed at from 15 to 7 cents per 
1,000 gallons, according to quantity of consumption. 
Every consumer is required to pay for at least 4,500 
gallons of water a month, thereby making the minimum 
rate 67 cents, the same as heretofore charged for one 
hydrant and one closet. 

—-Mayor Warwick, of Philadelphia, in his annual mes- 
sage says the water department of the city earned $2,- 
879,133.26 and cust $1,825,610.89, showing a handsome 
profit. Thirty-seven miles of mains were laid, making in 
all 1,212 miles of water pipe now in use. The south basin 
of the Queen lane reservoir has been put in use. Pro- 
vision should be made for a reservoir to supply the peo- 
ple of West Philadelphia. The mayor urges that steps 
pe taken to guard against the waste of water, and, infer- 
entially, favors the greater use of meters, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


—The volunteer fire department of Temple, Tex., has 
been reorganized, with J. C. Mitchell as chief. 


—William Roseborough has been elected chief of the 
fire department of McKeesport, Pa. 


—The twenty-fifth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Engineers will be held at New 
Haven, Corin., on August 18, 


—Mayor McKisson, of Cleveland, Ohio, in his annual 
message, says: ‘‘The efficiency of the department of 
fire is constantly increasing. ‘The loss by fire in 1896 
was $450,843.55, as compared with $515,155.51 in 1895. 
The department now consists of 116 pieces of apparatus 
in active service, 379 officers and men and 145 horses, 
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divided into 26 engine companies, gy hook and ladder 
trucks, 3 chemical engines, 1 hose company, 1 water 
tower, 1 aerial ladder, and engine companies Nos, 15 and 
21 on the fireboats.” 


—The annual report of the New Britain, Conn., Fire 
Department shows the total expenditure to have been 
$41,471.78. Of this amount $7,725.47 was spent for new 
apparatus, including a steam engine and an aerial truck. 


—The city of Omaha has made a contract with the 
Nebraska ‘Telephone Company to maintain and operate 
the fire alarm and police patrol systems for five years at 
$5,000 per year. The cost of maintaining the systems 
by the city has averaged over $7,000 per year for 
several years past. 

—The fire commissioners of Jersey City, N. J., have 
passed a resolution providing for a full paid fire depart- 
ment after Mayr. All ‘‘call’”’ men will be dismissed and 
sixty-five additional permanent men will be employed on 
that date. Under this new system the department will 
cost $182,300 a year, while the appropriation under the 
old system was $135,550. 


—The Detroit, Mich., fire commission has entered into 
a contract with the Detroit ‘Telephone Company to install 
telephones in all of the fire stations inthe city, with a 
switchboard at the fire telegraph station. ‘The company 
had signified its acceptance of the commissioners’ offer to 
pay $20 a telephone annually. ‘The contract was for the 
furnishing of fifty-three,telephones, the company to look 
after the lines and keep the instruments in repair. 


—At Topeka, Kan., each fireman’s life is insured in the 
Travelers Insurance Company. On August 25, 1896, 
the Firemen’s Relief Association was organized. ‘This 
association keeps up the accident policies for $500 for 
each fireman. In case of accident $5 a week is paid. 
The association also pays $100 funeral expenses upon the 
death of any fireman who loses his life through the per- 
formance of his duty. ‘There is now in this firemen’s re- 
lief fund the sum of $1,794.85. 


—Director of Public Safety Riter, of Philadelphia, re- 
ports that during the year 1896 there were 2,612 fires, an 
increase of 580, and the loss was $2,439,531, an increase 
of $798,644. One person was convicted of arson. <An 
increase in the number of fire companies is suggested. 
For the protection of high buildings a greater supply of 
water isrequired. Three firemen received fatal accidents 
and there were 190 cases of injuries. Forty-nine persons 
were beneficiaries of the fire pension fund, the payments 
aggregating $11,397.21. 

—The fire commissioners of Providence, R. I., assisted 
by Chief Steere, have prepared a new running card, the 
operation of which keeps the entire city covered at all 
times. Incase of a fire in the centre all the nearest com- 
panies—those designated on the running card—respond 
to the fire, and companies on the outside districts move 
to stations near the centre, as is done in New York and 
other large cities. ‘The same arrangement applies to the 
district chiefs, so that in case of a second fire while the 
first is in progress there will be apparatus close at hand 
and a chief to direct the work of the firemen. 


—Chief Wilmarth, of the Topeka, Kan., fire depart- 
ment, has issued his report for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1897. It shows that the fire losses during the 
year amounted to only $14,202, which is a glowing trib- 
ute to the efficiency of the department. ‘There were 108 
alarms, and tlie total value of the property in which fire 
occurred was $430,305. At present there are thirty 
regular firemen and officers in the department. There 
are four hose companies, two chemical companies and a 
hook and ladder company ; sixteen horses and 6,000 feet 
of hose are used. The total running expenses of the 


department were $26,747, of which $23,293 was for 
salaries. 
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—Malden, Mass., has appropriated $4,000 for a police 
signal system. 

—Johnstown, Pa., has appropriated $250 for the pur- 
chase of a patrol wagon. 

—The convention of the National Association of Police 
Chiefs was held at Pittsburg, Pa., on May 11, too late to 
be reported in this issue of Ciry GOVERNMENT, 

—The Phoenix, Ariz., Repudlican hits the police force 
of that town rather hard in this fashion: ‘‘’The present 
police force is a disgrace to the city. It would be a dis- 
grace to a community of Hottentots. It is composed 
largely of ‘rounders’ who would have difficulty in making 
an honest living if thrown upon their own resources. 
They ought to be turned out of their present jobs.” 

—Important changes have been made in the police 
department of San Francisco, Patrick Crawley, the vet- 
eran chief of police, has been retired, and S. W. Lees has 
been appointed to succeed him, Chief Lees isone of the 
oldest police officers in the world, having been a patrol- 
man in San Francisco forty-two years ago. Ben Bohen 
has been made chief of detectives to succeed Mr. Lees. 

—'The new police commissioners at Kansas City, Mo., 
have elected ‘I, N. Vallins chief of the department. Mr. 
Vallins was connected with the Pinkerton agency and 
had resided in Kansas City only eight months prior to 
his appointment as chief of police. He is known as an 
efficient man in police work and has already taken steps 
for the improvement of the Kansas City department. 
He recommends that the force of patrolmen be increased 
from 1ig to 156 and ‘that a police signal system be 
instituted, 

—Director of Public Safety Riter, of Philadelphia, re- 
ports that the number of arrests for all offenses during 
1896, was 58,072, a decrease of 2,365 from the preceding 
year. Arrests for intoxication and disorderly conduct 
were 23,107, a decrease of 3,970. ‘The lodgers at the 
station houses numbered 49,438, an increase of 3,650. 
Although the business depression had its effect on the 
lodgers, there was actually a decrease in crime. ‘The 
number of patrolmen available for street duty was, on 
January 1, 2,037, and the director estimates that an in- 
crease of 700 would meet the needs of the city for some 
time. ‘The value of the mounted force and the bicycle 
police is commented upon, and the extension of the serv- 
ice is suggested. 

—Chief of Police M. N. Goss, of St. Paul, Minn., has 
issued his annual report, from which we quote as follows: 
‘The total number of arrests during the year was 5,056; 
fines collected, $20,835.25. Property valued at $17,292 
was reported stolen, and the detective department, under 
Chief of Detectives Phil. W. Schweitzer, has done good 
service. ‘hey have arrested and prosecuted many noted 
thieves, and have recovered $12,060 worth of stolen 
goods. The total expenditures of the department for 
the year were $196.641.75. Of this amount $17,336.58 
should be deducted for November and December salaries 
for 1895; also statutory costs amounting to $1,653, and 
sundry bills amounting to $1,735.03, leaving a balance of 
$175,917.14 actually expended for 1896. ‘The depart- 
ment consists of 181 employees, of whom 148 are patrol- 
men, 

—lIn hisannual message, Mayor McKisson, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, speaks of the police department as follows: ‘“I'he 
department of police has reached a higher degree of 
efficiency under the present director and superintendent 
than ever before. ‘The number of arrests for 1896 was 
13,491, while that for 1895 was 11,006, the increase for 
the year being 2,485. This increase is undoubtedly due 
to the increase in the force and to greater vigilance on 
the part of officers and men. During the year Chief 
Hoehn and Deputy McMahon voluntarily retired, their 
places being filled by Chief Corner and Deputy Gates, 
respectively. Under the new management a number of 
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improvements have been made, and the force has been 
putunder better discipline. Complaints and charges 
were preferred against twenty-five officers for violation 
of rules, and there was only one acquittal. On July 11, 
1896, the force was increased by the addition of twenty- 
three men, who were assigned to districts where most 
needed. I believe, with the director, that there should 
be a still further increase, Cleveland being far below the 
average of American cities in this respect. The condi- 
tions should be such that no citizen should be in fear of 
being assailed by lawless and vicious persons when pass- 
ing to and fro through the city by night or day, nor 
should a constant dread of robbery and pillage disturb 
the general public.” 


PUBLIC LIGHTING. 





—The council of Salt Lake City has accepted the 
proposition of the Utah Power Company to furnish 
2,000-candle power arc lamps, for street lighting, at the 
rate of $6 per lamp per month. The lamps are to burn 
all night and every night. 

—Wilmington, N. C., has made a contract with the 
Wilmington Street Railway Company for seventy-three 
arc lamps for street lighting at $7 per month each. ‘The 
Wilmington Gas Light Company secured the contract for 
gas street lights at $2 per month each. 


—The total annual cost of lighting the streets of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is $83,561.35; number of arc lamps 
(2,000 candle-power), 971 ; price paid per year per arc 
lamp, $85 ; number of gas lamps, 195 ; price paid per 
year per gas lamp, $17; price paid for gas per 1,000 
cubic feet by private consumers, $1.25. 

— The report of the Detroit municipal lighting commis- 
sion for the month of March shows that the total operating 
expenses for the thirty days were $9,462.22, of which 
$6,221.01 went for labor. The average cost per arc 
light per month was $5.39. As evidence of the excellent 
work done by the commission it is shown that during 
530,845 hours of burning lights only ninety-five hours 
were reported out by the police department. 


—The police force complain that the imperfection of 
the street-lighting system facilitates the operations of 
footpads. ‘The streets are lighted on a moon schedule; 
but sometimes the moon doesn’t shine when it is sched- 
uled to shine. The contractors cannot control the 
clouds which so frequently obscure the face of the silver 
luminary. ‘The city authorities ought to consider the 
feasibility of having the streets lighted every night in 
the year, without regard to the phases of the moon. It 
would cost something additional, but it is a question if it 
would not be economy in the end. ‘The partial lighting 
schedule is hardly in keeping with Minneapolis’ claim to 
metropolitan greatness.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


—lIn his annual message to councils, Mayor Warwick, 
of Philadelphia, says that during the year the municipal 
gas works collected $3,318,145.08. ‘The improvements 
to the works include a pumping station in the Twenty- 
fifth Ward, charging machines at Point Breeze, a new 
holder of 3,000,000 feet capacity, and the laying of 42.44 
miles of mains and distributing pipes. In order to bring 
the city’s plant to a proper standard it will be necessary 
that large sums of money be expended not only in the 
introduction of additional improved and modern ma- 
chinery, but in the laying of larger mains and the further 
increase of the holder capacity. The mayor says that 
the gas when made is equal in quality to that made in 
any city of the Union, but loses part of its illuminating 
power by being forced at high pressure through defective 
pipes. He adds that the gas works are a most valuable 
asset, and should never pass from the absolute control 
of the city. The plant is valued at about $30,000,000, 
close to the actual debt of the city at this time, and 
money will be well expended if the changes suggested 
are carried out. 
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Following is a brief description of the construction of 
the Williams patent steel stone crusher, made by the St. 
Johnsville Agricultural Works, of St. Johnsville, N. Y., 


and illustrated on this page. Sides : steel sheets, which 


WiLuiams STONE CRUSHER—PORTABLE. 


are stronger and lighter than cast iron. The head and 
tail blocks are provid.d with lugs that project through 
the sides, thus making a strong frame. ‘The swinging 
jaw is operated or driven by Pitman engaging toggles, 
forcing them downward and forward with a compound 
movement, thus getting the benefit of weight of balance 
wheels to help crush, relieving the boxes and doing all 
the work with one bearing, which is provided with auto- 
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machines built of cast iron ; second, the manner of ap- 
plying the power, which is a very important feature of 
this machine, and is covered by patent, saves about 10 
per cent, steam and 25 per cent. friction on bearings ; 
third, the lightness of machine and the balance wheels 
forming the rear road wheels of the machine allows it to 
be easily moved from place to 
place by simply attaching the 
front axle and wheels ; fourth, 
all bearings are heavy and well 
lubricated by automatic oilers, 
and are thoroughly protected 
from dust, adjustable, and com- 
posed of steel, copper and best 
grade of metal. 
Our first illustration shows the 
Williams crusher on wheels, the 
machine being especially adapted 
to country road work and other 
service in which moving is de- 
sirable or required. ‘The second 
illustration shows a complete 
crusher plant, with conveyor and 
separator. ‘The St. Johnsville 
((9 Agricultural Works has turned 
out a great many of these machines, which are now in 
successful operation throughout the country. 


—The council of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has passed 
an ordinance making it a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
$5 fine, to stand on street corners or to use profanity on 
the streets. 


Witiiams Stone CrRusHER—STATIONARY. (7 9? 


matic oilers and thoroughly protected from dust and dirt. 
Without any further explanation of this machine it is 
apparent to anyone that it is a simple, light, durable and 
efficient crusher. The points which commend it are: 
First, the material, being mostly steel, allows a large sav- 
ing in weight compared with the heavy and cumbersome 


—The new park at Springfield, Ohio, donated to the 
city by John and D. L, Snyder, was formally opened on 
April 20. 


—The improvement of Grand View Park, on the South 
Side, Pittsburg, Pa., has begun. ‘The amount appro- 
priated for the work is $15,000. 
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MUNICIPAL BOND SALES, 


The Financial Record reports sales of municipal bonds 
as follows : 

Jamestown, N. Y.—The $50,000 4 per cent. twenty-year 
sewer bonds were awarded to Benwell & Everett at 106.50 
and interest. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The $9,000 are of the denomi- 
nations of $1,000 each, dated March 1, 1897, interest payable 
semi-annually, on the 15th day of January and July. 

Put-In-Bay, Ohio—On April 15 the $9,038 75 6 percent. 5- 
20-year park bonds were awarded to Berdan & Co., Toledo, 
for $9,580.55. 

Newtown, N. Y.—The $53,000 4 per cent. twenty-year 
Union Free School District No. 1 bonds have been awarded 
to T. W. Sherrill & Co., of Poughkeepsie, at 103.10 and in- 
terest. 

Berkley, Va.—Messrs. Farson, Leach & Co. were the 
successful bidders for the $25,000 5 per cent. thirty-year im- 
provement bonds, paying 100.10. 

Portsmouth, Ohio—The First National Bank of Chilli- 
cothe purchased $16,000 of the school bonds issued by the 
Board of Education, April 16, 1897. 

Loveland, Col.—The $4,000 6 per cent. steam fire engine 
bonds have been awarded to Seasongood & Mayer for $4,380. 
Other bidders were: S. Kuhn & Sons, $4,340; Charles W. 
Thurman, $4,325; Rudolph Kleybolte & Co., $4,106.50; S. A. 
Kean, $4,102.50. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The $200,000 4 per cent. 25-cent coupon 
intercepting sewer bonds were awarded to W. J. Hayes & 
Sons at $107.48. Other bids were: Dietz, Denison & Prior, 
107.37; Farson, Leach & Co., 107.17; Blodget, Merritt & 
Co., 107.07; R. L. Day & Blake Bros., 106.82; N. W. Har- 
ris & Co., 106.81; E. H. Rollins & Sons, 106.67; Lewis W. 
Morrison, 105.55. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Board of Education has awarded 
the $75,000 4 per cent. twenty to forty year school district 
bonds to Seasongood & Mayer, at 105.4211. Other bidders 
were: S. Kuhn & Sons, 104.4404; Atlas National Bank, 
104.3413; Western German Bank, 104.0147; Rudolph Kley- 
bolte & Co., 103.50; Fourth National Bank, 101.1333. 

Tecumseh, O. T.—On April 10 the Van Durn Iron 
Works Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, were awarded the 
$8,000 7 per cent. fifteen-year court house and jail bonds at 
par. This issue of bonds constitutes the only debt of the 
city. : 

; rn S. C.—The $12,000 6 per cent. twenty-year city 
hall andelectric light bonds have been awarded to R. M. 
Oates, Charlotte, at par. 

Freeport, N. Y.—Messrs. Benwell & Everett, New York, 
were the successful bidders for the $2,500 5 per cent. 
twenty-two-year water bonds, paying 107.54. 

Naugatuck, Conn.—This borough has sold at private 
sale $50,000 4 per cent. ten-year bonds, to Leland, Towle 
& Co., of Boston, Mass. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—Street, Wykes & Co., New York, 
were the successful bidders for the $350,000 4 per cent. 
thirty-year refunding bonds, paying 105.17. 

Vicksburg, Mich.—The Michigan Trust Company, of 
Grand Rapids, has been awarded $15,000 5 per cent. three 
to twenty year water works and electric light bonds. 

Malden, Mass.—The $25,000 4 per cent. water bonds, due 
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1898 and 1899, have been awarded to Blake Brothers & 
Co., at 100.29. ‘There were eight bidders. 

Quincy, Mass.—Messrs. Estabrook & Co., Boston, were 
the successful bidders for the $30,000 4 per cent. one to 
thirty-year water bonds, paying 105.327. There were fif- 
teen bidders. 

Elmira, N. Y.—Messrs. Rudolph Kleybolte & Co., N. Y., 
have been awarded the $49,500 4 per cent. semi-annual 
school bonds at 104.50. They are registered bonds and 
mature from 1906 to 1910. There were twelve bidders. 

Portland, Me.—D. W. Howland, who was awarded on 
April 7 the $200,000 seven months’ temporary loan at 3 1-16 
per cent. discount and $5 premium, has declined to take 
them. He claimed illegality in the wording of the order. 
New bids were received and the notes awarded to Wood- 
bury & Moulton at 3.10 per cent. discount, subject to the 
legality of the notes. Estabrook & Co. bid 3.09 per cent. 
discount and $6 premium. Bond & Goodwin bid 3% per 
cent. discount. 

Passaic, N. J.—Messrs. Benwell & Everett, New York, 
were the successful bidders for the $35,000 5 per cent. 1-14- 
year bonds of this city, paying 106.06. Other bidders were : 
C. Zabriskie, 105.770; W. E. R. Smith, $105.570; Paterson 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 105.150; Rudolph Kley- 
bolte & Co., 104.590; F. K. McCully, 104.630; N. W. Harris 
& Co., 104.170; Edw. C. Jones & Co., 104.139; E. Morrison, 
104.1144; W. J. Hayes & Sons, 104.090; E. C. Stanwood & 
Co., 104.080; Farson, Leach & Co., 104.070; Lamprecht 
Brothers Company, 104.010; Dietz, Denison & Prior, 
101.888. 


TRADE NOTES. 


—The Osborn Company, civil engineers, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have moved their offices to the fifth floor of the 
Osborn Building, corner Prospect and Huron streets. 


—The International Garbage Crematory Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated. ‘Theobject of the 
company is the manufacture and sale of garbage crema- 
tories, 

—The city of Merrill, Wis., through Purchasing Agent 
Carl F. Hankwitz, has purchased a 16-ton Harrisburg 
double-engine steam road roller and an Aultman rock 
crusher. 

—The Rensselaer Manufacturing Company, of Troy, 
N. Y., was awarded the contract for furnishing hydrants 
and valves for the Atlanta, Ga., water works during the 
current season. 


—The New York offices of the Standard Underground 
Cable Company have been moved from the Times 
Building to the Telephone Building, 18 Cortlandt street. 
The new offices are more desirable and spacious than the 
old quarters of the company. 


—The contract for constructing a system of water 
works for the Water Witch Club, Highlands of Nave- 
sink, N. J., with pumping station, reservoir, etc., has 
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been awarded to Nathan J. Conover, of Freehold, N. J. 
An artesian well will be used for a supply. 

—Palatka, Fla., has ordered a modern racing apparatus 
of the Gleason & Bailey Manufacturing Company. 

—The Fabric Fire Hose Company, of New York, has 
sold 2,500 feet of hose to the fire committee of the York, 
Pa., council. 

—The Utica Paving Company has secured a contract 
for laying 30,000 square yards of Alcatraz asphalt in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Savannah, Ga., and Norfolk, Va., have adopted the 
trussed ladders. Orders have been placed with the 
Gleason & Bailey Manufacturing Company. 

—F. A. Dunham, civil and consulting engineer, has 
moved his New York offices from 150 Nassau street 
to the new St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway. 

—The Harrison Fire Extinguisher Company, of New 
York, has been incorporated with Brace Hayden, Amos 
Rogers and W. M. Harrison as directors. 


—The H. B. Camp Company, of Aultman, Ohio, has 
received the contract for the underground conduit work 
of the Delaware and Atlantic Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, in Wilmington. 

—The board of public works of Elmira, N. Y., has 
awarded the contract for the construction of the Church 
Street bridge over Hoffman Creek to the Elmira Bridge 
Company, whose bid was $1,250. 

—A successful test of the Furnas pneumatic street 
sweeper was recently given on the streets of Columbus, 
Ohio. This machine is made by the Indianapolis Street 
Cleaning Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

—The inauguration ceremonies of the new chimes pre- 
sented to the new M. E. Church at Westwood, Ohio, by 
James N. Gamble occurred on Easter Sunday. ‘The 
chimes were made by the E. W. Vanduzen Company, of 
Cincinnati. 

—The trussed ladders are again a winner, and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has requested trussed portable ladders 
placed on the new aerial truck now being built at the 
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shops of the Gleason & Bailey Manufacturing Company, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

—The Chicago Evening Post of April 10 contained a 
two-column article about the use of the Vajen-Bader 
smoke protector in the Chicago Fire Department. Chief 
Swenie is quoted at length, and he is enthusiastic in his 
praise of the Vajen- Bader helmet. 

—John J. McCloskey, chief of the Princeton, N. J., 
fire department ; John H. Buck, chairman of the fire com- 
mittee of Hudson, N. Y., and Walter E. Dobbins, of the 
Burlington, N. J., council, have written letters to the 
Gleason & Bailey Manufacturing Company, in which 
they highly compliment fire apparatus recently purchased 
from the firm. 


—The suit of the Okonite Company against Holmes, 
Booth & Hayden, in the Supreme Court of New York, 
has been discontinued. The complaint showed that in 
June, 1895, Holmes, Booth & Hayden sold to the Okon- 
ite Company 300,000 pounds of copper at 124% cents per 
pound, and after delivering 50,509 pounds stopped fur- 
ther delivery. Then the Okonite Company, in Septem- 
ber, 1895, purchased elsewhere the balance of the copper 
at 14 cents and sued Holmes, Booth & Hayden for 
about $4,500, the difference. An order discontinuing 
the suit was entered in the clerk’s office on April 21, and 
it is understood that Holmes, Booth & Hayden paid the 
Okonite Company about $2,800 for a settlement. 


—The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of East Berlin, 
Conn., have the contract for furnishing for the govern- 
ment of Limon, Costa Rica, a market building construct- 
ed entirely of steel. The frame work of the building 
will be of light skeleton steel work. The roof covering 
will be galvanized iron, with ornamental cresting and 
cornices. ‘This building is constructed in the form of a 
quadrangle 120 feet square. ‘The interior court is 40 
feet square, in the centre of which will be placed a 
fountain. Each side of this quadrangle will be 40 feet 
wide. Completely surrounding the building will be 
placed an ornamental iron fence provided with large 
entrance gates. ‘The gate posts will be surmounted by 
elegant wrought iron lamps. The whole design of the 
market is neat and attractive in every way. 
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Clearfield Clay Working Co., 


CLEARFIELD, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD MODERN 








FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
iT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





ROADWAY MATERIAL. 


Vitrified Annealed Street Pavers of Every Description 


BUILDING BRICK of every kind—Red, Buff, 
Old Gold, Pompeian, White, Etc. 


FIRE BRICK for all uses. 
SHALE AND CLAY PRODUCTS GENERALLY. 
Also STONE CURBING cut to order. 





Photo Engraving Co., 


67 Park Place, #.2 New York. 


Half-Tone. 


Line Engraving. 
Color Plates. 
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TEAM SHOVELS, 


BOILER FRONTS, DREDGES AND EXCAVATORS. 
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ALARM SYSTEMS, FIRE AND PO- 
LICE. 


Gamewell Fire Alarm Telgraph Co.: 
19 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Municipal Signal Co., 28 State St., 
Boston, 
Partrick & Carter Co., 125 South 2d St., 
Philadelphia. 
U. S. Fire and Police Telegraph Co. , 246 
Washington St., Boston. 
ASPHALT. 
Alcatraz Co., San Francisco and N. Y. 
BATTERIES. 
Gordon-Burnham Battery Co., 82 West 
Broadway, N. Y. 
BAG CARRIERS. 
Thornton H. Motley & Co., 43 John St., 
Me Be 
BOOKS. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
BROOMS. 
Hickory Broom Fibre Co., 511 W. 13th 
ot., N. 7. ' 
Zscoba Mfg. and Supply Co., Produce 
Exchange, N. Y. 
CEMENT. 
Union Akron Cement Co, 141 Erie St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS. 
Automatic Circuit Breaker Co., Neway- 
go, Mich. 
CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 


Central Engineering Co., Lemcke 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Crellin & Lovell, Equitable Building, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

F. G. Dunham, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

J. T. Fanning, 330 Hennepin Av., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Charles A. Hague, 39 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 

C. O. Mailloux, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Pierce & Richardson, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


CoLtin R. Wise, Ropert M. Watson, 
City Surveyor of Borough Engineer of 
Passaic, N. J Rutherford, N. ] 


WISE & WATSON, 
Civil and Consulting Engineers, 
Passaic National Bank Building, 
PASSAIC, N. J. 











HIGH GRADE 


RUBBER GOODS 


Our Name and Brand a 
guarantee of quality. 


FIRE HOSE, 


STEAM HOSE, 
WATER HOSE, 
BELTING, 

PACKING, 

MATS, MATTING, 

ANI) STAIR TREADS, 
TUBING, GASKETS, 
SPRINGS, VALVES, Etc. 


Seud for Catalogue, Samples and Prices. 


N. J. CAR SPRING & RUBBER CO., 


AND WORKS, 
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“Contracting and Purchasing Directory.” 


David C. Sanford, 87 Church St., New 
Haven, Conn. 
B. Schreiner, Des Moines, Ia. 
CROSS-ARMS, PINS AND BRACK- 


Central Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DISINFECTING APPARATUS. 
Sanitary Construction Co., 56-58 Pine 
St., New York. 
W. F. Morse, 56-58 Pine St., New York. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 
Partrick & Carter Co., 125S. Second 
St., Philadelphia. 
Gordon-Burnham Battery Co., 82 W. 
Broadway, New York. 
FIRE APPARATUS. 
Gleason & Bailey Mfg. Co., 181-189 
Mercer St., New York. 
FIRE BELLS. 
Buckeye Bell Foun¢ry, Cincinnati, O. 
FIRE HOSE, 
Fabric Fire Hose Co., 68 Murray St., 
New York. 
Mineralized Rubber Co., 18 Cliff St., 
New York. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
John H. Esson, 1008 Cham. of Comm., 
Chicago. 
INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES. 
Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 420-426 E. 
25th St., New York. 
Okonite Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 
MOPSTICKS. 
Cinchbar Mopstick Co., 234 Broadway, 
New York. 
NOZZLES. 
New York Coupling and Supply Co., 59 
Ann St., New York. 
OFFICE +t URNITURE, 
A. H. Andrews Co., 300 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
PAINTS, GRAPHITE. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 


C.O.MAILLOUX, 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
150 Nassau Street, - New York. 
Municipal Electric Plants. 


Refers to No. Attleboro, [lass ; 
Hamilton, N. J.; [ladison, N. J. 


PIERCE & RICHARDSON, 


Consul ing and Designing Engineers, 
ASSAY, CHICAGO 


Departm’nts of Engineering—Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Heating, Ventilating, Sanitary. 


A SPECIALTY MADE OF TESTS AND REPORTS. 











PAVING BRICK. 
Purington Paving Brick Co., Galesburg, 
Il 


PIPE, WATER AND GAS. 
Charles Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. 
ROAD MACHINES. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, St. 
Johnsville, N. Y. 
SAFES AND VAULTS. 
Mosler Safe Co., Broadway and Duane 
St., New York. 
Remington & Sherman Co., 23 Park 
Place, New York. 
SMOKE AND VAPOR CONDENSERS. 
United Smoke and Vapor Condensing 
Co., Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 
SMOKE PROTECTORS. 
Vajen-Bader Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
STEAM SHOVELS, DREDGES, Etc. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Toledo, Ohio. 
STEREOPTICONS. 
J. B. Colt & Co., 120 Nassau St., N. Y. 
STREET-CLE NING APPARATUS. 
Thornton H. Motley & Co.,43 John St., 
New York. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
Chas. Hvass, 509-511 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
STREET SPRINKLERS. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 
Broadway, New York. 
VFEFNTILATORS. 
Pancoast Ventilator Co., Bourse Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 
WATER FILTERS. 
Cumberland Mfg. Co., 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 
O. H. Jewell Co., 73-75 Jackson St., 
Chicago. 
Morison-Jewell Filtration Co., 26 Cort- 
landt St., New York. 


WIRE WORK. we 
Dow Wire Works Co., Louisville, Ky. 








B. SCHREINER, 
Civil Eogineer and Architect, 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
IRON STRUCTURES, 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


Des Moines, lowa. 


CHARLES ARTHUR BAGUE, 


Consulting and Supervising 


ENGINEER, 
WATER WORKS A SPECIALTY. 


39 CORTLANDT STREET, 
New York. 











F. A. DUNHAM, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


Special attention given to the design and construc- 
tion of sewerage systems. Consulting and ¢ on- 
stracting Engineer for paving of every descrip- 
tion and general municipal improvements. 

150 NASSAU STREET, 109 PARK AVENUE, 
New YorK. Pi AINFIELD, N, J. 
Telephone, 87 F, Plainfield. 





DAVID C. SANFORD, 
Civil Engineer, 
Pe etin, 87 Church Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








J. T. FANNING, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


M. AM, SOC. C. E., 
330 HENNEPIN AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Plans for Public Water agiie, Steam and Hy- 
draulic Powers and Electric Power Transmissions, 








CRELLIN & LOVELL, 


CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENGINERRS, 


808s EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
Des Moines, la. 
Designs, fom gg and construction of iron 


and steel ctures, water works and sewerage 
system, : 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FOR CITY OFFICIALS 


FOR SALE BY 


City Government Publishing Co., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Adams, J. W. Sewers and Drains for Populous Districts. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1892 


Baumeister, R. Cleaning and Sewerage of Cities. 8vo, 
cloth, 1891 


Beardmore, W. L. The Drainage of Habitable Buildings. 
8vo, cloth, 1892 


Blyth, A. W. Lectures on Sanitary Law. 8vo, cloth, 1893, 
Manual of Public Health. 8vo, loth, illustrated, 1890, 
Dictionary of Hygiene and Public Health, comprising 

sanitary chemistry, engineering, and legislation, etc. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, 1876 


Boulnois, H. P. 
book. Second edition. 


Municipal and Sanitary Engineer’s Hand- 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1892 


Brown, Glenn. Healthy Foundations for Houses. 18mo, 


boards, illustrated, 1885 
Brown, G. P. 


Sewer Gas and its Dangers. 16mo, cloth, 


Rurke, U. R. Hand-book of weed Utilization. 8vo, 
cloth, 1873. . iept Relckishee 165053 05'Cx's nla 
Colyer, F. Treatise on Water iain alti and Sani- 
tary Appliances of Residences. 12mo, cloth, 1889 
———Public Institutions: Engineering, Sanitary and other 
Appliances. 8vo, cloth, 1889 
Corfield, W.H. The Treatment and Utilization of Sewerage. 
Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, 1887 
Water and Water Supply. 18mo, boards 
———Sewerage and Sewage Utilization. 18mo, boards, 1875. 
———Dweliing Houses; their Sanitary Construction and 
Arrangements. 18mo, boards, 1880 


8vo, cloth, 1890... 


Crimp, W. S. Sewage Disposal Works. 
6 vo, sewed, 


—-—Sewage Treatment and Sludge Disposal. 


Dempsey, G. D., and Clark, D. K. On the Drainage of 
Lands, Towns and Buildings. Second Edition, revised. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 1890 


Denton, J. B. Sewage Disposal. 8vo, cloth, 1881 


Fanning, J. T. Practical Treatise on Water-supply Engi- 
neering. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 


Folkhard, C. W. Potable Water and the Different Methods 
of Detecting Impurities. 18mo, boards, 1882 


Gerhard, W. P. Recent Practice in the Sanitary Drain ge 
of Buildings Second edition. 18mo, boards, 1890 
———Disposal of Household Waste. 18mo, boards, 1890.... 
House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. Sixth edition. 
18mo, boards, illustrated, 1894 
———Guide to Sanitary House Inspection. Third edition. 
Square, 16mo, cloth, 1890 


Hellyer, S. S. The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. Fifth 
edition. 8vo, cloth, 1893 


Kenwood, H. R. Public Health aoe Work. 
cloth, illustrated, 1893.. ei 


12mo, 


Maguire, W. R. Domestic viaere eee and Plumb- 


ing, Lectures on Practical Sanitation. 
trated, 1890. 


Nichols, W. R Water Supply, ¢ Considered ‘iia from a 
Chemical and Sanitary Standpvint. Fourth edition. 
&vo, cloth, illustrated, 1892 

Palmberg, A. Treatise on Public Health and its Applica- 
tions in Different European Countries. Translated from 
the French by A. Newsholme. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1893 


_— cloth, illus- 


Parker, L., and Worthington, R. H. The Law of Public 
Health and Safety, and the Powers and Duties of Boards 
of Health. 8vo, sheep, 1892 


Parkes, L. C. Hygiene and Public Hoalth. Third edition. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1892 


Poore, G. Y. 


Rafter, G. W. 
Water. With diagrams. 


Essays on Rural Hygiene. 12mo, cloth, 1893. 


The Microscopical Examination of Potable 
18mo, boards 


Rawlinson, R. The Public Health. Suggestions as to the 
Preparation of District Maps and Pians for Main Sewer- 
age, oo and Water a Folio, paper, illus- 
trated, 1878. . 


Reeves, R. H. Sewer Ventilation and Sewage Treatment. 


12m0, cloth, 9 folding plates, 1889 


Robinson, H. Sewage Disposal; containing Information 
for Sanitary Authorities and Sanitary Engineers. Second 


NERO. “Tine Gy GUE, FOE cic cesses 06:04 00009 s0dlaee wees 
Sewage Purification in America. A Description of the 

Municipal Sewerage Purification Plants in the United 

States and Canada. 12mo, paper, illustrated, 1593..... 


Simon, Sir J. pens Sanitar: Institutions. 8vo, cloth, 
1890.. sae tla te omar vies ots, ae ee ee 

Slagg, C. aadiean Work in the Smaller Towns and Villages. 
Revised edition. 12mo, cluth, 1893. . 

Slater, J. W. Sewage Treatment, Paritiention, and Utiliza- 
tiun. 12mo, cloth, 18387. 


Smeaton, J. Plumbing, Drainage, Water Supply, etc. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, 1893. . Panga yates 

Staley, C., and Pierson, G. S. The oteeaaie Satins of 
Sewerage. Its Theory and Construction. Second edition. 
8vo, cloth, 1891 

Sykes, J. F. J. Public Health Problems. 
illustratious and maps, 1392 


12mo, cloth, 


Taylor, A. Sanitary Inspector’s Hand-book. 12mo, cloth, 


illus.rated, 1893 


Tidy, (. M.. The Treatment of Sewage. 18mo, boards, 


Varona, A. de. Sewer Gases, their Nature and Origin. 
lsmv. boards, 1881..... ‘ ed 


Waring, G. E. Sewerage and Land Drainage. 
edition. 4to, cloth, iliustrat. d, culured plates, 1891 
——— Sanitary Condition of City and Country Dwelling 
Houses. 18imv, boards, 1877 
The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns. 12mo, 
cloth, 1879 
——— How to Drain a House. 
Householders. 12mo, cl th, 1895. x , 
Modern Methods of Sewage Disporal he Same: 
Public Institutions, and Isolated Houses. . ee eee 


Willoughby, E. F. Hand-book of Public Health and Dem- 
ography. 16mo, cluth, 1893 

——~—Health Officer’s Pocket-book. A Guide to Sanitary 
Practice and Law for Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary 
Inspectors, etc. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 1893 


On the Designing and Construction of Storage Reser- 
voirs. By Arthur Jacob, A. B. Second edition, revise, 
with additions by E Sherman Gould 


Third 


Practical Information for 


Water Meters: Comparative Tests of Accuracy, De- 
livery, ete. Distinctive features of the Worthington, 
Kennedy, Siemens, and Hesse Meters. By Ross E. Browne 


Orders for any of the above named books will be promptly 


filled upon receipt of price. 


CITY GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO., - 


FON 2 oe 8 aw idl es 


00 


50 


2 00 


1 25 


2 00 


50 


{50 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Hose—Fire, Precautionary, Garden or 


other—is betterin Mineralized Rubber than 
in Vulcanized. Samples and full informa- 
tion free. Agents Wanted. Mineralized 
Rubber Co. 18 Cliff Street, New York. 





J Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W. Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohie. 


oper and Be Church | Bells & Chimes, 


ighest G Pure Tone Westminster 
Belis. “Founders — Largest Bell in America. 


— ‘GRILLS: 


——< 
BANK & ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 


My DOW WIRE WORKS roren 
LOoOuIsviLlL 





REMINGTON & SHERMAN CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SAFES anb VAULTS 


23 PARK PLACE, 


NEW ¥ ORK, 


UNION AKRON CEMENT CO., 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


AKRON CEMENT 


STAR BRAND 


In successful use for the past 50 years. 
Office, 14U ERIESTREET, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


The Yajsn-Bader Patent 
SMOKE PROTECTOR, 


For Fire Departments, Brew- 
eries, Mines. Gas and 
Chemical Works. 


Over 100 Departments supplied 
and $3.0C0,000,00 saved the first 
year. Send for catalogue. 


) VAJEN-BADER CO., 
Indianaoolis, Ind. 


READ FRINK’S LECTURE. 
READ FRINK'’S LECTURE. 
READ FRINK’S LECTURE. 


A NEW PLAN OF TAXATION. 


COMPREHENSIBLE, EQUITABLE, FEASIBLB. 


The only plan that fits our country, and ours is 
the only country that fits this plan. 

The proposition and demonstration are in a book- 
let, entitled 


Adequate Revenue for Support of the 
Federal Government, a Lecture. 


FORCIBLE. ENTERTAINING. INTERESTING. 
Price, 10 CENTS a Copy. 
Order of your bookseller, newsdealer, or direct 
from 
HENRY C. FRINK, Publisher, 
234 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















BUY THE PATENT 


(CLEMENTS. 


FOR THE HOUSE, FACTORY, 
STREET, OR STABLE. 


THE PUSH BROOM 
With Patent Scraper Hoe. 









For Sale by All Dealers, or 


Escoba Mfg. & Supply 
Company, 


B-9, 
Produce Exchange, W. 1 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 














STONE CRUSHERS AND ENGINES. 


The “‘ Williams” Patent Steel Stone Crusher, built 
portable for Township, Village or Contractors, or for 
Quarry Use. 

ALSO PORTABLE ENGINES, SCREENS 
Address AND ELEVATORS, 


St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, 
ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. ¥. 


CHIEFS OF FIRE "DEPARTMENTS 


——) HAVE YOU SHEN (— 


SE SWIFT NOZZLE 


= MANUFACTURED ANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW YORK COUPLING AND SUPPLY CO., °° *"8.S7955% cin 


Cleaning Made Easier by Using 


Tre CINCHBAR MOPSTICK 


Purchasing —" Custodians, 
Superintendents, Janitors, 
Wardens, Stewards, 


OF ALL PUBL'C INSTITUT'ONS SAY IT iS 


The Most Durable and Economical. 
PRICE, $3.C0O A DOZEN. 


One dozen Cinchbar Mopsticks will outlast twelve dozen ordinary mop- 
sticks. and the Cinchbar is more sati-factory in every way. It will accom- 
modate any of the factory-made mops, or any cluth of sufficient size anu 
thickness to be used as a mop. 











ATENTAPPLIED FOR 


=a” 








For Sale Everywhere or Write Direct to 


servne'ue’"" THE CINCHBAR MOPSTICK CO., 


commny. 6234 BROADWAY, WEWT TORE. 


Central Manufacturing Co., 


GHATTANOOGA, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ‘TENN. 





=> ———— => 4 
SS —— ==3 = SOs 


F- YELLOW PINE 





Large Stocks on Hand. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER. 


Will take pleasure in quoting delivered prices, F. O. B. cars, your 
ithe in any quantity, WRITE US. 


THE JEWELL WATER FILTER, 


Combined with Subsiding Basins. 


GRAVITY and om 
PRESSURE FILTERS. 


0. H. Jewell Filter Co. 


73-75 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 


The Morison-Jewell Filtration Co. 


26 Cortlandt St., New York; 26 8. 15th St., Phitadelphia. 
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It oo: Business 


to have your office furnished with modern, well finished, 


perfect office furniture—it costs no more than the other wa 
ANDREWS high grade Office Fittings, partitions, counters, [a 


ilings, et 
ANDREWS Metal Typewriter Chairs, wov ane seat and back, 
ANDREWS 


adjustable to any position. 
* Book- -keepers Chairs, same construction, most 
ees ey 
ANDREWS 


comfortable made. 
ANDREWS Typewriter Desk, simplest and best in existence. 


Machine always on a level, secure 
from injury and from dust. 


ANDREWS Office Desks, medium to best. 
ANDREWS: Opera Chairs, School Furniture and Supplies, 


Designs and and Estimates furnished on application. Everything at Makers Lowest Prices. 


The A. H. Andrews Co., 300 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





NON-ARCING 


IUARAN 


AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT 


AUTE OM sds 


MP ANY, 


CIRCUIT. 


MADE F 


BREAKERS 


BRE “AKE R c NE WAYGO, MICH., U. S. A 





MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 


16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50, e7. 
By Frank J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia 


University, author of *‘ Municipal Home Rule.” etc. 
**A scholarly, thoughttul and independent criticism of municipal experiences, and of the plans now urged to better munic- 
pal conditions Exceptionally valuable to close students of municipal affairs.’",-—THF OUTLOOK, 
"We = do ibt if any author has achieved such eminent success in the solution of the difhcult problems of city government 
s Pr ; odno w.”—THE Times-Union, Albany 


MUNICIPAL. EIOME RULE. 


16mo. cloth. Price, $1.50, ez. 
** A thor ghly good book A fair, candid, historic treatment of a difficult problem.""—THr NEw YorK HERALD 
“Am ton rtant co erits a careful study.""-—THE DAILY ADVERTISER, Boston 
and judicious books which can be relied on to go tothe bottom of the matter, and in every 
rongest ground to rest on.’"-—THE INDEPENDENT. 


ntrib 
bold, strong 


nd the st 


ition. 
*One of those 


t it touches fi 


Published for the COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Sanitary Gonstruction Gompany, 


sy THE MACMILLAN 





56-58 Pine Street, New York City 


Engineers and Contractors. 





Design and erect complete plants for Municipal Disinfecting Stations. 
Steam and Formaldehyde Gas Disinfecting Apparatus, 
Garbage Cremating Furnaces and the Household Garbage Carbonizer. 





PeVO LOR eC Rei more 


PARTRICK=CARTER @ 


125 south Second St. PHILADELPHIA ~— 





Che Press 
‘/Zlipping Bureau. 


ROBERT & LINN LUCE, Proprietors. 


The Largest Clipping Bureau in the World. 
OFFICES : 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
13 Chambers St., New York. 
Pike Building, Cincinnati. 
Cooper Building, Denver. 


“ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE..% 


[nwrought 


into 
the number 








emington 


Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Offers to tourists in Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico, and to the transcontinental traveler, 
the grandest mountain scenery in the world. 

Double daily train service, with through Pullman 

sleepers and tourist cars between Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 


abounds in Game of all Desoriptions, 
The Finest Trout in the World. 


All Hunting and Fishing Grounds in the 
State are reached ONLY 
VIA the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 


Write to H. E. Tupper, 353 Broadway, 
New York, for illustrated pamphlets, or to S. K. 
Hooper, general passenger agent, Denver, Col. 

Notice.—A set of six beautiful albertype views 
of Rocky Mountain scenery, on 11x14 paper, suit- 
able or framing, will be mailed upon receipt of 
fifty cents (money order), sent to S. K. Hooper, 





G, P. and T. A., Denver, Col. 

















Books Worth Owning. 


Le ee ee ee SS 


Albert Shaw’s Books on ; 


Municipal < Government. 


‘‘ Dr. Shaw has made the most valuable contribution to the 
study of the problems of modern wr ee overnment which has 
thus far been made by any writer. Bro rofessor Edmund fj. 
James, President American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
8vo, 500 pages, full index, $2.00. 


With chapters on “ Paris: The Typical Modern City,” and on such of 
the cities of Italy, arg m,Germany, Austria,and Hungary as have dealt 
most successfully and struc:ively with the new problemsarising outof the 
conditions of life in cities. **No student of municipal institutions can afford 
to overlook it. For it there is no substitute in English, and, so far as we 
know, there is none in any other language.” — New York Sun! * Dr. Shaw 
is undoubtedly the best Jiving writer upon the very important subject of 
municipal government.”—Denver, Col., Times. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


4d Lg 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
8vo, 385 pages, full index, $2.00. 

This work has attracted greater attention and won more favorable 
opinions than any other volume ever issued on the pavroct of the govern- 
merit of cities, It has become a standard in Great Britain as well as in 
America, It treats of the municipal problems of transit, iighting, a 
pogom the disposal of garbage, etc., in Glasgow, Manchester, fp ie acoae 
vondon, and other British cities. ‘* Any municipality that will carefully and 
intelligently study Dr, Shaw’s )ook will be enabled to save the taxpayers 
thousands of dollars."—Defro:t Tribune. 


Every Progressive City Official Should Read the Above Books, 


We will forward same by mail, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price, 


CITY GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO., 


150 Nassau Street, New York, 











PAVING BRICK. 


Male Office of CALESBURG, ILL. 
















--- Vitrified Shale... 


— 





Galesburg, IL, is acknowledged as 
the centre for the manufacture of - 
these brick, and the eg ou 


PURINGTON. sao. 
Paving Brick Co. 


is conceded to have the largest and ‘ 
best equipped plant in the United , 
States for this purpose. For qual-: cK 
ity of product. promptness in de- 
livery and attention to details, it a 
aims to equal if not excel all its Ue 
competitors. ‘ ‘ Ss ‘ 


ARE SOS i PO 


FED BON at 


« 


Pini PN OAD 


‘SO uae Sugita 





Chicago Office, 322 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. te 





HICKORY BROO 


RATTAN, BASS AND 


Y, 





C.8.L. 





Garp ry, Het 


H. Ne Livor, Beq.;> President, 
Hickory Broom Fibre Co., 
5L1l West 13th Stsy’ City, 
Dear Sirts..- : 4 is She 
in response to your request, it gives me pleasure te say 
¢ thet we. have used“ your Brooms since January last, ané have found 
‘them very satisfactory. We aré -etil1’ sing then. bin are very 
good brooms.- What I like sorely sbont vem, 18 tony r 


MANUFACTURERS. OF... 








AA NO Yr ON OEIS  B 


MF IBRECo. 
















COMBINATION 


BASS OUTSIDE, HICKORY 
FIBRE CENTRE 
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THE ‘MUNICIPAL. “SIGNAL COMPANY'S” 


System of Police Signal and itrcommunicati 


(PATENTED) 

installed in the following; among many other prominent cities ; 
each of the successive sixteen police precincts equappen since 
{886 in the City of Boston, Mass., Néwark, N. J., Fall River, Mass., 
Albany, N. Y., Manchester, N. H: In Operation absolutely non- 
interfering, and CAN ALONE LECALLY, distinguish important or 
Emergency signals, from less important, or on-duty signals. 
Municipalities contemplating the installation of a Police. Signal 
and Intercommunication System will on investigation feel assured 
of its positively reliable and at all times effective work. . . 


MUNICIPAL SIGNAL COMPANY, 


occa ee 28 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CAST IRON PIPE | 


AND SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS. ALSO 
oe I DRYaG ep} . FLANGED PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


ry CULVERT PFIPsz. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES. 


Supplies of, all tm Sno for ng oh Water and Gas, at 


CHAS, MILLAR & SON, $5 Utica, N, Y.. 2zmisr LEAD PIPE & sg A MATERIALS, “> ylesiastam sree atreo 6 


FABRIC ‘FIRE HOSE CO, , 88 Murray Street 


THE LARGEST HOSE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Has more hose in actual service at the present time than all other manufacturers combined. 


CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, R.I., PORTLAND, ORE. : MONTREAL. 
143-145 Lake Street. C. N. Richardson, N.. E. Agent. A. G. Long, 171 Fourth St. _ ‘57 St. Frs. Xavier St. 
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“WE SEEK TO RAIS 


cand the soil in which we seek to raise it is your mind—’t fs this: 
€ We wish to make you wonder if it would not be a costly wortant on your part not to 
*®*< communicate with us when in want of any modern Fire Appliances. 

More than fifty years concentrated upon the production and Gectettion of fire extinguishing 
apparatus have borne their legitimate fruit in a line of goods recognized as leaders the wide t 
world over. Among countless other goods we make the following specialties: hg ge 

Aerial Trucks for Life Saving Fire Extinguishers Hose Carriagts : : Patrol Wagons ~ 
Swinging Harness Chemical Engines Hose Carts Hand Fire Engines 
Flexible Adjustable Steel Collars Hose Wagons Combination Pieces - Hook and Ladder ee, 
Also an exhaustive, line of general Fire Department Supplies’ 
We ‘put owt’ fully illustrated catalogues on the subject of + putting out." fires, these we gladly mail to interested sofia 


Works founded 1840 GLEASON & BAILEY MPG. CO. apenas eens 181--189 Mercer St., New York — 
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1889. 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


MEDAL 


Rubber Insulation. 


+o 


The Standara for Rubber x 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: OF 


Okonite Wires, Okonite Tape, hers Une 


Managers. 


: U RANT-C HREVER’ ; 
». T. MANSON, General Manager. 


WILLARD L, CAND B, { 
“3 
W. H. HODGINS, Secretary. 





